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Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view? 


—JOHN DyYEr. 
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We extend to other magazines the privilege of reproducing articles featured in this issue Pro- 


vided that due credit be given UNIFRUITCO and the United Fruit Company. 
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F you think you can’t, you won't. If you expect 
to lose, you're licked. If you want to rise or win 
a prize, forget the plan of thinking you can and 
remember to think—I will. 


Success is more a mental attitude than 
a material struggle. 
| “Can” is a weak word. “Can't” does not exist. 
The word is “Will.” 
| The man who says “I can’t,” is a quitter. He who 
| says, “I can” half thinks he can, but the fellow who 
| says, “1 will,” is more than half over the hill. 

y 
“__The Silent Partner.” 


Brief Histories 


of 
Tropical Division Managers 
INo. «3 


Henry S. 
Blair 


Manager 
Panama 
Division 


Born near Coleraine in County Derry, Ireland. When seven years of age came 
with parents to the States, and grew up on a farm in Kansas. 


In 1908 was graduated from Harvard. 


October, 1908, went to Costa Rica to take up work with the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY. Became Assistant to Mandador on Guacimo Farm and employed at farm 
work in various capacities. 


December, 1914, transferred from Superintendent of the Zent District in Costa 
Rica to the position of Assistant to the Manager in Colombia. 


April, 1919, transferred to the Panama Division as Manager. 
Mr. Blair is an accomplished farmer and is a promoter of harmony and loyalty. 
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@ Extracts from an article 
by Maurice Coates pub- 
lished in “Sales Manage- 
ment’, issue of June 12: 


The Fruit Dispatch Company 
Is Advertising Bananas 


Feeling Competition of Aggressive Marketing Efforts of 
Citrus Fruit Interests and Need for Educational Work, 
Banana Importers Turn to Advertising 


Nore:—It was Mr. Cutter who brought to our attention Mr. Coates’ article and 


in writing of it he said:— 


“Editor, UNIFRUITCO: 


I consider the article on Banana Advertising from Sales Management the best 


statement of the aims and purposes of ou 
It should be carefully read by every official and employe in our 
last analysis, 
of every opportunity to sell more bananas will certainly 


reason that each one of us must, in the 
effort in taking advantage 


r advertising plans that 


I have yet seen. 
Company for the 


be a salesman. Our united 


be reflected in the success of our Company and consequently in our own.” 


HEN the Fruir DispatcH 
CoMPANY started to advertise bananas 
a few months ago, almost the last of the 
Old Guard of non-advertised staples fell 
before the onslaught of Modern Selling. 

The Fruit DispATCH CoMPANY is 
the sales adjunct of the Unirep Fruit 
Company. ‘The UNITED Fruir Com- 
pany has done everything for the ba- 
nana except to advertise it. It took this 
tropical fruit that was practically un- 
known, outside of the districts where it 
was grown, and in a comparatively few 
years has made it one of the great food 
staples of this country and, in fact, of 
much of the world. 


Te Cae 


A Wide Distribution 


It has often been suggested that the 
banana be advertised. The argument 
was that if a product sold well without 
advertising that it would sell vastly bet- 
ter with advertising. 

The banana had a distribution that 
was the envy of sales executives in other 
fields) Wherever fruit was sold there 
would be found the familiar bunch of 
bananas. In thousands of stores the ba- 
nana was the only fruit handled. ‘To 
business men in other industries it seemed 
a mystery how an article could attain 
such ideal distribution without the aid 
of advertising. 
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But there was no mystery about it. 
The Unirep Fruir Company is one of 
the best managed of the country’s large 
corporations. “The way it has developed 
its side-lines and by-products is one of 
the great romances of American busi- 
ness. In the selling of bananas the Com- 
pany used the same enterprising methods 
that it did in organizing its production 
and in developing its line of steamships 
and its hotels. 

The secret of the banana’s distribution 
is the selling dragnet that the FRUIT 
DispaAtcH COMPANY stretched across 
the land. The Fruir DisparcH Com- 
PANY has forty-nine branches in the 
United States and Canada. It is through 
these branches that the jobbers are sold. 
The Company’s selling work with the 
retailer is carried on entirely through 
jobbers. It is the jobber who is respon- 
sible for keeping that inevitable bunch 
of bananas hanging in the food stores of 
the hamlets, towns and cities of the na- 
tion. 


Jobbers Handle Sales 


Therefore, it is the Company’s well 
organized distributing system that is pri- 
marily accountable for the almost per- 
fect distribution of the banana. How- 
ever, there are other factors in the situa- 
tion that should be given some credit for 
this distribution. ‘The natural delicious- 
ness of the banana was an important fac- 
tor, as no selling system can get distribu- 
tion for a product that is not intrinsically 
salable. 

Another thing that helped the banana 
is the dependable all-the-year supply that 
the Fruir DispatcH CoMPANY pro- 
vided. It is difficult to gear up a sales 
organization for a product that can be 
obtained only seasonally. The fact that 
bananas can be bought every day in the 
year, just as can any packaged food, has 
contributed mightily to the success of this 
tropical fruit. . In its present 
advertising effort, the Company is doing 
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no more than carrying out its policy of 
leadership, which it has always consistent- 
ly followed. In its present advertising, as 
in all its previous trade development 
work, the Company is going ahead quite 
cognizant of the fact that its efforts will 
help the sales of its competitors as well 
as its own sales. 

There are a number of reasons why it 
has been regarded as wise for the organ- 
ization to start at this time. Perhaps 
the principal reason is that the consump- 
tion of bananas is not increasing so rap- 
idly as their production. As is the case 
in the pioneering stage of all industries, 
production was for many years the prob- 
lem in the banana business. Not only 
was there the task of maintaining an 
adequate supply, but the further difficul- 
ties of transportation, sanitary control 
and of bringing an unpreserved food 
product thousands of miles from the 
tropics to the grocery stores of the 
United States. 


Markets Need Development 


Happily, these questions have long 
since been solved. Within reasonable 
limitations the Fruir DispatcH Com- 
PANY is certain of being able to get all 
the bananas that it can sell. With no re- 
strictions on its supply the Company is 
able to go ahead and develop its markets 
as it was not in position to develop them 
during the early days of the industry. 

And, surprising as it may seem, the 
markets need development, too. It is 
true that the banana has been increasing 
in sales each year, but the increase is not 
so fast as it should be or as it was a few 
years ago. It is revealing no secret to 
say that the selling aggressiveness of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and 
the Florida Citrus Exchange has cut in 
on the sale of bananas just as it has hurt 
the sale of apples and possibly other 
fruits. 


This furnishes us with a practical 
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illustration of the fact that the keenest 
competition today is not between the 
houses in the same industry, but it is 
between industries that are offering rival 
products. The UNITED Fruir Com- 
pany’s hardest competition is the grow- 
ers of citrus fruits and not other banana 
companies. Another thing that this sit- 
uation proves is that the market, like a 
plant turning toward the sun, veers to- 
wards the industry that does the most 
energetic merchandising. 


Fighting Adverse Sentiment 


The sale of the banana has also been 
hurt by health propaganda. For several 
years there has been a lot of talk about 
the indigestibility and ulness of 
the banana. > a certain extent this 
was more than talk. Many people who 
used to eat bananas regularly, finding 
that this tasteful fruit did not agree with 
them, gave up its use. For the same rea- 
son the banana has been taken off chil- 
dren’s diet lists in numerous cases. 

This was not a particularly fortunate 
kind of sentiment to have prevalent 
about the product of any business. It 
must have done the industry much harm. 
And the worst of it is that the banana 
was not to blame for the condition. It 
became the victim of people’s ignorance 
or carelessness or the hurry habit, or 
whatever it was that caused them to eat 
bananas before they are fully ripe. 

When bananas come from the store 
they are seldom ripe enough to be eaten 
immediately. If they are eaten when 
still partially green, it is to be expected 
that they will cause distress. But so will 
green apples or plums or any other fruit. 
Ifa child took a dose of green apples and 
developed colic, all apples would not 
have been excluded from that child’s 
diet. The child would have been told to 
keep away from green apples but to eat 
all the ripe-red apples that it wished. 

Of course in this respect the banana 
is in an unfortunate position. As a rule, 


oranges, apples, cherries and other fruits 


El 
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are not retailed until they are ripe. lfa 
boy gets hold of a green apple it is 
usually because he was poaching in some- 
one’s orchard too early in the season. 
The banana, on the other hand, has to 
be picked green. It is ripened in storage. 
Generally this ripening process has not 
been completed by the time the retailer 
sells the banana to the consumer. Most 
persons eat the banana right away—be- 
fore it is quite ready. Indigestion and a 
dissatisfied customer may be the result. 

If the buyer had kept the banana until 
flecks of brown began to appear on the 
skins, which is the sign that the fruit is 
fully ripe, it would not only have been 
more delicious than when eaten while 
slightly green, but it would also have 
been vastly more digestible. A banana 
that is really ripe and that is chewed 
thoroughly is one of the most easily di- 
gested of all foods. 

In its advertising campaign the FRUIT 
DispatcH CoMPANy wisely recognizes 
the need for educating its market as to 
when bananas are ripe enough to be 
eaten. In fact, this is the theme of the 
campaign. But the appeal being made is 
not negative. By the way, all the adver- 
tisements so far are in colors. The illus- 
trations show deliciously ripe bananas. 
The displayed captions invariably take 
some such positive slant as this, ‘“Taste 
the better flavor that ripeness adds and 
you'll always want the ripeness that 
makes bananas so easy to digest.” 


A Theme for the Campaign 


Much of the copy proceeds along these 
lines: ‘You like bananas—and no won- 
der. They have an appetizing, satisfy- 
ing flavor that is like nothing else in the 
world. Yet you should taste the sweet 
deliciousness of this all-food fruit when 
it is fully ripe. Then the banana is at 
its best, in flavor and in wholesomeness.” 
The words “ripeness” and “fully ripe” 
stick out from every part of the adver- 
tisements. : 
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In all of the advertisements there is a 
demonstrating device used to acquaint 
readers with “ripeness” facts. It consists 
of a row of three bananas in different 
stages of ripeness. Under the first one 
is this explanation: ‘‘Partially Ripe Ba- 
nana—Yellow with green tip. . . In 
this state bananas are best used for cook- 
ing as a vegetable.” 

Under the second banana is this state- 
ment: “Yellow Ripe Banana without 
trace of green. . . At this stage the fruit 
has a delicious flavor and is readily di- 
gested.” 

And under the third banana this is 
the explanation: ‘Fully Ripe Banana 
Flecked with Brown. . . The fruit is 
now at its best for flavor and nutrition. 
It may be eaten freely by everyone, even 
adults with weak digestion, as well as 
very young children.” 


Creating New Uses 


Thus is the Frurr DispatcH Com- 
PANY meeting the propaganda that the 
banana is not healthful. Judging from 
the emphasis placed on advertising, it is 
evident that the Company recognizes the 
eating of unripe fruit as the principal 
obstacle in its market. Well, if it keeps 
up its present style of copy long enough, 
this obstacle is bound to disappear. 

The second objective of the campaign 
is to increase the market for bananas. 
This is being accomplished through ‘a 
method that is commonly followed in 
cases of this kind—by creating new uses. 
A booklet, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table,” is offered in all of the advertis- 
ing. This is a book of eighty-three 
tested banana recipes. These recipes 
were prepared and tested by Camille 
Den Dooven, former chef to King Al- 
bert of Belgium. 

In telling of the many different ways 
in which bananas can be served, the Com- 
pany has perhaps its best opportunity to 
increase the consumption of the fruit. 
Originally, eating the banana out of the 
hand is about the only way the product 
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was used. This is still by far the largest 
use. But in recent years the banana has 
been employed more and more in cooking 
and in the making of salads and desserts. 
In this way the partially ripe banana, 
before the starch in it has been converted 
into sugar, can be used with no ill effects 
to the eater. There is simply no limit 
to the market for bananas in this direc- 
tion, as even a casual reading of the 
recipe book forces one to realize. 


The Campaign Sales Literature 


Another piece of literature used some- 
what in the campaign is a book entitled 
“The Food Value of the Banana.” It is 
prepared by a firm of consulting chem- 
ists. A foreword to it is written by 
Franklin W. White, M. D., instructor 
of medicine in Harvard University. The 
doctor also takes up this question of the 
keynote of the advertising and discusses 
it in this paragraph. He writes: 

“The banana has sometimes been called 
difficult to digest. “This is a mistake. It 
is true only of the unripe banana, and 
applies to all unripe fruit. A well- 
ripened banana with its raw starch con- 
verted to delicious and digestible fruit 
sugar is entirely different, and deserves 
to rank with bread, cereals, meat, pota- 
toes and other easily digested foods. We 
must learn and remember to eat only the 
well-ripened banana.” 

Another book which the Company dis- 
tributes is “The Story of the Banana.” 
It not only gives the history of the ba- 
nana, but it recounts the manifold activi- 
ties of the Unrrep Fruir Company. 

The advertising in behalf of UNr- 
FRUIT bananas started in January. In 
announcing the campaign to its jobbers 
recently, the Company stated that “in 
addition to the field service and resi- 
dence service, already in effect, the 
Company announces the inauguration 
for the year 1926 of a half-million- 
dollar advertising campaign.” Explain- 
ing this drive further the Company goes 
on to state: “This national advertising 
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campaign is in addition to the three hun- 
dred thousand dollar advertising cam- 
paign now being carried on by the 
Banana Bureau of New Orleans in the 
states of Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
lowa and Wisconsin, and has been un- 
dertaken because of the success of the 
one hundred thousand dollar test cam- 
paign carried on “1 the New England 
states the latter part of 1925.” 

The publication advertising is being 
supplemented by no end of trade work. 
Service men are calling on the trade, ar- 
ranging displays and coaching retailers in 
methods that will enable them to build 
more banana business. 


Testing New Sales Ideas 


The trade is being encouraged to sell 
bananas by the “hand.” A “hand” is 
the cluster that breaks off a bunch nat- 
urally. It usually contains from four- 
teen to eighteen bananas, or “fingers,” 
as they are called in the trade. ‘There 


a 
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are two reasons for the promotion of the 
“hand” in preference to the dozen. 
When bananas are sold by the dozen, 
from two to six “fingers” remain on the 
stem. ‘These isolated fingers are usually 
hard to sell after the rest of the “hand” 
has been removed. Selling by the “hand,” 
therefore, would clean up the bunch 
more evenly and leave fewer leftovers. 
The second reason for the promotion of 
the idea is that if people would buy a 
“hand” at a time, it would, of course, 
tend to increase the consumption of 
bananas. 

Late in April the Company tried out 
one of these new ideas in Boston. This 
stunt was a venture in the packaging of 
bananas. Six ripe bananas under the 
trade-name of Meloripe were offered un- 
der the auspices of the Tropic Foods, 
Inc.....The stunt is part of the Com- 
pany’s gigantic campaign to get bananas 
to the consumer in a fully-ripened condi- 
tion. 


Me. LIONEL (RED) VETTER 
was a great favorite down in ‘Tela 
before he left the Tropics to join 
forces with the Inspection Department 
of the Fruit DispATcH CoMPANY at 
Pier 15, New York City, and his 
popularity will certainly not be on 
the wane up here particularly when 
our readers have tried the following 
delicious banana recipe which was sent 
us by his mother, Mrs. S. P. Vetter, 
who in forwarding it from her home in 
Patterson, La., wrote that her son is like 
all other boys, fond of things ‘“‘mother 
used to make,” and that she hopes that 
other mothers and wives will try it for 
their boys. 


Banana Snow 


With a fork mash one large ripe bana- 
na to a smooth pulp in a large bowl. 
Add the juice of half a lemon, the white 
of one egg and a half cup of sugar. 
Whip until snowy white with a wire egg 
beater. ‘The resulting “snow” can be 
used with ice cream, jello or on cake. 
A very appetizing dessert is also made by 
adding two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one of flour to the yolk of the egg and 
one cup of ‘boiling milk. Cook, flavor 
with lemon extract and add a pinch of 
salt. When cool serve with the “Snow” 
like floating island. Convalescing chil- 
dren enjoy this nourishing sweet. 

This “Snow” can be used in as many 
ways as whipped cream. 


The Early History 


of the Banana 


By 
Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 


of Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


PART Il 


How the Banana 


LEXANDER VON HUM- 


BOLDT is largely responsible for the 
idea that there had been a Pre-Colum- 
bian spreading of the banana to Amer- 
ict. In this he was mistaken. Hum- 
boldt based his belief on two early 
passages, one found in Acosta’s Na- 
tural History, published in 1590, and 
the other jin the Royal Commentaries 
of the Incas, by Garcilaso de la Vega, 
published in 1609. Alfonse de Can- 
dolle, in a discussion of these author- 
ities in his “Botanical Geography”? and 
his “Origin of Cultivated Plants,” shows 
that the statement by Acosta was 
wrongly interpreted by Humboldt.* 
Also, an examination of Garcilaso’s text 
shows that in all probability his remarks 
on the banana slipped into manuscript in 
the wrong place. He had announced his 
intention to distinguish the plants known 


*@mSdienee, Vol. 61, No. 1589, June 12, 1925, Dr. 
W. E. Safford of i U.S. Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, calls attention to the harm done by Humboldt 
and denies that any evidence of the banana. or 
plantain in America has been found. 
states that the first home of both fr 
Southern Asia, especially the islands o 


Reached America 


to the ancient Indians from those 
brought in by the Spaniards. For the 
indigenous plants Garcilaso gives native 
names and uses, but for the banana he 
gives no such information. Indeed a 
survey of the languages of America 
shows an overwhelming use of Old 
World terms for the fruit, more or less 
modified to be sure, in Indian speech.** 

Prescott’s “History of the Conquest 
of Peru,’ Vol. 1, Chap. 4, states that 
bananas grew in Peru and in a foot- 
note there is a reference to Humboldt 
and the statement that the banana leaf 
had frequently been found in Peruvian 
tombs. ‘This has been repeated by vari- 
ous botanists, but it seems to rest upon 
a mistaken identification of the leaf. 
Heinrich Harms, in his authoritative 
“Study on the Remains of Plants in Peru- 
vian Tombs’”*** dismisses the banana 


** See papers of Dr. Ernst of Venezuela and more 
recently a study of Van Panhuys, entitled ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Name Bacove” in XXI, Internat. 
Gone Americanists at Goteborg, Sweden, 1925, pp. 
321 


*** Tn Festschrift Eduard Seler, Stuttgart, 1922, 
p. 166. 
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and the plantain from ancient America. 
On the other hand, there are definite 
reports of the introduction into the New 
World, with the coming of the Span- 
iards, of at least one variety of the ban- 
ana. 
Oviedo,* after visiting the West In- 
dies and Central America, wrote the first 
natural history of the New World. He 
expressly states that Friar Thomas de 
Berlanga brought a fruit, which is ob- 
viously the true banana, from the Can- 
ary Islands to Santo Domingo, in 1516. 
(Historia General de Natural de In- 
dias, Vol. 1, pp. 290-293.) He begins: 
“There is a fruit here which is called 
‘Platanos’ but in truth they are not, nor 
are these trees [Platanos], nor did they 
used to be in the Indies but were brought 
hither . . - one hears on all sides that 
this special kind was brought from the 
Island of Gran Canaria in the year 1516 
by the Reverend Father Friar Thomas de 
Berlanga of the Order of Predicadores, 
to this city of Santo Domingo whence 
they spread to the other settlements of 
this Island and to all other islands peo- 
pled by Christians. And they have even 
heen carried to the mainland and in ev- 
ery port they have flourished. . : 
The first ones were brought, as has been 
said, from Gran Canaria, and I saw 
them there in the very monastery of San 
Francisco in the year 1520. Also they 
are in the other Fortunate or Canary 
Islands and I have heard say that they 
are to be found in the city of Almeria 
in the kingdom of Granada. They say 
that this plant was passed thence to the 
Indies and that to Almeria it came from 
Levant and from Alexandria and East 
India.” 


* Oviedo, 1478-1557, Spanish historian. born at 
Madrid, in August, 1478. Educated at the Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. In his 13th year be- 
came page to their son and was present at the 
siege of Granada and there saw Columbus previous 
to his voyage to America. On the death of Prince 
John (4th October 1497) Oviedo went to Italy, and 
there acted as Secretary to Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordoba. In _ 1514 appointed supervisor of gold 
smeltings at San Domingo and on his return to 
Spain was appointed historiographer of the Indes. 
He paid five more visits: to America before his 
death at Valladolid in 1557. 


—— 
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The statement that the banana came 
to America from the Canary Islands is 
most interesting in view of the present 
importance of these islands in banana 
culture. The aboriginal population of 
these islands had long been out of touch 
with the mainland when re-discovered 
about 1341. The conquest began in 
1402 and at this time the banana was 
quite unknown and barley was the sta- 
ple food.t But according to Leopold 
von Buch? the banana was introduced 
‘nto these islands along with negro slaves 
from Guinea. 

No pictures or references to either the 
banana or plantain are known in an- 
cient American Indian sources and it is 
the general opinion of scientific men 
that both these species of Musa were in- 
troduced into America by the Spaniards 
following the discovery of Columbus, 
and were unknown before that time to 
any of the American Indian tribes. 

The accounts of early conquests in re- 
gions where the banana now flourishes 
show that the Spanish soldiers found 
none of this fruit which would have been 
a welcome addition to their larder. Ben- 
zoni accompanied the first military party 
in Costa Rica in 1541 on which Diego 
Gutierrez found gold eagles worn as or- 
naments but no bananas eaten. Nor 
does Columbus mention this fruit, al- 
though he remained some time near Bocas 
del Toro. Similarly Hans Stade, during 
his captivity in eastern Brazil, 1547- 
1555, found no bananas in use there. 
Yet for Panama a report of 1607 says: 
“Of the fruits of the land the most im- 
portant is the platano, in much abund- 
ance; it is very nourishing and is eaten 
raw, boiled, baked and stewed.” In 
1640, ““Platanos of Guinea are found— 
very fine stems, sweet and full of flavor 
being ripe and in season.” 

The same is true of South America. 


1See E. A. Hooton, The Ancient Inhabitants of 
the Canary Islands. Harvard African Studies, vol. 
VII, Cambridge, 1925. 


2Physikalische Beschreibung der Kanarischen In- 
seln. Berlin, 1825. 


Jean Lery who followed shortly after 
Hans Stade but who was in the Portu- 
guese settlements instead of among wild 
Indians, writes concerning a new and 
remarkable fruit called ‘‘paco.” ‘This is 
the Portuguese word ‘“‘bago” meaning 
“fruit in a bunch” and is used rather 
widely as ‘‘bacove” in Indian languages 
of Brazil. 

The celebrated buccaneer and naviga- 
tor, Dampier, who was an “under man- 
ager” on an estate in Jamaica in 1674, in 
his “New Voyage round the World” 
(1679-91), speaks of the value of the 
banana and plantain as food. He gives 
many methods of preparing the banana 
as food besides the usual way of eating it 
as a ripe fruit. Pere Labat also men- 
tions various banana recipes in use in the 
French West Indies over two centuries 
ago. 

John Gabriel Stedman in his “Narra- 
tive of a Five Years Expedition against 
the Revolting Negroes of Surinam in 
Guiana on the Wild Coast of South 
America from the year 1772 to 1777,” 
writes as follows: 

“No sooner is the Guinea-ship ar- 
rived than all the slaves are led upon 
deck, where they are refreshed with pure 
air, ples bananas, oranges 

Dr. William Wright, in his “A ceouat 
of the Medicinal Plants growing in Ja- 
maica” (London Med. Journ., vol. 
VIII, p. 272, in 1787) wrote: 

“The banana is never eaten green; 
but when ripe it is very agreeable, either 
eaten raw or fried in slices as fritters. 
Plantains and bananas are eaten by all 
ranks of people in Jamaica; and but for 
the plantains the island would scarcely 
be habitable, as no species of provision 
could supply their place. Even flour, or 
bread itself, would be less agreeable and 
less able to support the laborious negro, 

so as to enable him to do his business, or 
to keep in health.” 


The Origin of the Gros Michel Banana 


The variety of Musa sapientum most 
used in commerce seems to have arisen 
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in America, through variation from par- 
ent stocks of Old World origin. lt is 
now called Gros Michel and its advent 
in commerce is recorded in Bulletin No. 
4, Vol. 1, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Jamaica, 1911. 


“ump 


The Jamaica banana—This is the 
standard commercial banana, and is 
known also by the names ‘Gros Michel’ 
and ‘Martinique.’ It was introduced 
into Jamaica about 1836 by Jean Fran- 
cois Pouyat, a French botanist and chem- 
ist who settled in Jamaica in 1820. He 
possessed a coffee property ‘Belle Air’ in 
St. Andrew, and on his return from a 
visit to Martinique planted this banana 
on his estate. At first known as the 
Banana-Pouyat it gradually became 
known as the ‘Martinique Banana,’ and 
now when the planter in Jamaica speaks 
of ‘banana’ he means this variety, and 
this alone. The Agricultural Society of 
the time on receipt of the first bunch of 
this banana grown by Mr. Pouyat, 
awarded him a doubloon for introducing 
so valuable a variety into the island. 
From this one plant have grown the mil- 
lions of bananas that are now cultivated 
in Jamaica, while the commercial plan- 
tations of Central America and of Cuba 
are, we believe, of the same origin.” 

The impression on the part of many 
travellers that bananas and plantains 
were grown in Ancient America is prob- 
ably due to their wide use, and to the 
fact that they are found in wild state 
along the rivers in Central and South 
America. In these cases the plants were 
uprooted originally in Spanish settle- 
ments at the heads of streams and drift- 
ing down, found lodgment on mud 
banks. Bananas were not found by the 
earliest expeditions. 


Conclusion 


The journey of the banana around the 
world is complete. From the Indo- 
Malayan region where it was first 
known it has migrated with man west- 
ward across the Indian Ocean to Africa, 
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through the 4000 miles of the Dark 
Continent, then on to the Canary Islands 
and across the Atlantic to the West 
Indies and Middle America, meeting the 
lesser eastern migration from Southern 
Asia to the islands of the Pacific. 

Man early recognized its food value as 
well as the fact that its suckers, even 
though dried and carried long distances, 
would readily take root and grow ina 
rich soil and a warm, humid climate. 
Hence in establishing colonies or mis- 
sions, in transporting slaves or providing 
against famine, the banana consistently 
appears in the meagre historical records 
of tropical countries of the Old World 
in the early centuries. 

Perhaps the most remarkable journey 
is that of the Chinese banana, travelling 
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Richard Irvine. youngest of 
the family of Mr. Edward J. 
Gough, Tax Department, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Gough is the newly 
elected President of the Uni- 
fruitco Club of Boston. 
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from its habitat by way of Mauritius to 
England, grown there for two years in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s hot-houses, ac- 
quiring thereby a new name, “Caven- 
dish,’ and from England reaching 
Samoa, Fiji and the Friendly Islands. 


An event of striking importance 1 
banana commerce is Pouyat’s discovery 
in Martinique of the banana now uni- 
versally grown in the American tropics 
and known as the Gros Michel. Its 
origin is unknown. Like the finest va- 
tieties of many other fruits, this type 
seems to have developed spontaneously, 
and is, in the language of sti ea 
“sport.” Itis evident that the banana, 
in every step of its history, has proved to 
be, in the phraseology of Cotton Mather, 
“a special dispensation of Providence.” 


Introducing 
fey 
Anderson Smith 


Known to 
His Readers 
As 
“The Cockney. ’ 


O,. of the distinguished passengers on the Special Cruise of the Steamship 
Heredia from New Orleans to the West Indies and Latin America, in August, 
1925, was Mr. B. C. Anderson Smith, better known in newspaper circles as “The 
Cockney.” 

Mr. Smith is an international figure on the stage and screen. He is a member 
of a distinguished British family. After graduating from the University of Lon- 
don, he won wide popularity as a juvenile lead in the English Theatre. Later, 
he joined the Hollywood film colony, and subsequently entered the field of jour- 
nalism, as a writer of special features, which have been syndicated in leading pub- 
lications both in the United States and in England. 

| Theatre-goers will remember “The Cockney” as the artist who played opposite 
Marie Prevost in “The Dangerous Little Demon,” the heavy in Ethel Clayton’s 
“Can a Woman Love Twice?” and a similar role in “The Lady of Long Acre.” 

Mr. Smith is also the author of ““His Honor the Mayor,” as well as a number 
of comedies for Universal Picture stars. 

In 1922, he spent three months in the South Sea Isles with Robert W. Service, 
the celebrated poet. It was through Rupert Hughes, famous writer, that the 
popular British actor played the part of the Attorney in ‘““The Three Wise Fools,” 
directed by King Vidor. 

In many ways, “The Cockney” is one of the most versatile Englishmen who 
ever visited America. At present, he is sojourning in New Orleans, which he 
declares is “one of the most interesting cities of the world, because it is not only 
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the Second Largest Port in the United States, 


White Fleet.” 


On his return from the Cruise on the Heredia, Mr. Smith wrote 
articles giving a humorous account of his trip. 
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a series of 
These articles appeared in the 


New Orleans Item-Tribune, and are now being featured for our readers’ enjoy- 


ment in UNIFRUITCO. 


@ In which he reached 
Havana and has only 
delightful memories. 


Bound For 


The Tropics 
with “The Cockney 


CHAPTER Il 


ELL, that night (bein’ Satur- 
day) I sleeps like a top til early mornin’ 
when this bird Lux ’n Dick Sullivan 
starts singin’ “Ole Black Joe” or “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,’ outside me 
cabin. Right here | want ter say that 
altho’ it wasn’t Satdy night I took one 
look at that Bath Room of mine ’n de- 
cided I’d take a chance even if it was 
Sunday mornin’—everything looked so 
good—silver all polished ’n the pipes all 
’ot—gosh ’ow ‘ot that water wos! We 
all ad breakfast—at least that’s wot they 
called it—I never eat so much in my life 
before, that early, but I ’spose that the 
sea air done it or something. 


Right arfter this banquet we goes up 
on the promenade deck ’n believe me 
you'd a thought you was in Audubon 
Park on Easter Sunday ter see ?ow most 
of the passengers wos got up. ’Ere’s 
this bird Ware from Dallas all dyked 
out in flannel britches ’n Sullivan with 
a pinch backed coat ’n the Captain strut- 
tin’ around with a little army follerin’ 
‘im. This parade of the Captain’s sorta 
intrigued me so I makes enquiries, dis- 
creet like, and finds out that this Captain 
and ‘is squadron does this little act every 
day at eleven o’clock, so I follers ’im ’n 
I’m ’anged if ’e don’t hinspect hevery 
cabin on the ole bloomin’ ship from stem 
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to stern, turnin’ over every blessed thing 
ter see if everything is clean, etc. 

’*E ain’t content to go along ‘imself 
but ’e takes the Doctor, the Purser and 
one or two others includin’ the Chief 
Steward; I ’spose ’e takes ’im along so ’e 
can bawl ’im out if there’s anything 
wrong—lI bet ’e was as disappointed as 
the dickens becos ’e never found any- 
thing wrong while I wos there. 

Durin’ the day several of the passen- 
gers ‘oo ’ad some forethought, invited 
me down to their cabins ’n we did wot 
we went down there for ’n takin’ things 
by ’n large we parsed the day with much 
eclat. I ’ad to worry the Steward that 
night fer another blanket fer me bed ’n 
that’s wy this blighter Lux talked about 
me buyin’ a overcoat on the cruise. 


6:30 Sunday mornin’. “Wot kind of 
a vacation d’ye corl this, gittin’ a bloke 
up at this hour?” ‘‘Very sorry, Sir; we 
are enterin’ ’Avana ’Arbour, Sir, ’n you 
must git up for the Doctor, Sir.” That’s 
the first thing I ’eard so I ’ops up and 
gits dressed and goes through the Ban- 
quet they corls breakfast ’n in the middle 
of it in comes a good-lookin’ little bloke 
with a beard ’oo bows all around the 
Salon ’n gives us the once over, smilin’ 
all the time, ’n then ’e ducks out ’n the 
Purser informs us that the Customs 
Officers of Cuba will give us permits to 
go ashore so Frank Lux ’n me grabs ours 
’n starts orf. 


Well, ’ere’s where we run into our 
first waterloo—just as we starts down 
the gangway ter go uptown and buy a 
few ’andkerchiefs. or some such junk as 
that fer the folks at ’ome we runs into 
two blokes by the name of Tom Kerrigan 
’n Jack Kelly—(two good subjects of 
the Mikado)—these two chinamen it ap- 
pears live in this burg of ’Avana ’n in 
fact are two of the main fingers of the 
Unitep Frurr Company there. Well, 
arfter that I remember two things, one 
wos ’avin’ dinner at the Dos Hermanos 
Restaurant where we ’ad the best Moro 
Crabs in the world, ’n the other wos 
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’avin’ something else with me old friend 
Fausto Simon of the Plaza Hotel ’n we 
’ad it plenty ’n often, ’n the funny thing 
wos ’e musta thought | wos a counter- 
feiter becos ’e wouldn’t take none of me 
money— ’owever when | woke up next 
mornin’ in me cabin ’n ’ad recovered 
sufficiently to understand me native lan- 
guage I wos told that I ’ad bin quite a 
success in ’Avana, ’avin’ made a date fer 
lunch with the President, Fausto Simon, 
Louis Mercos, the Chief of Police, Capt. 
Burmeister, the Town Band and Tom 
Kerrigan—all at the same time but at 
different places. 


Tork about hospitality? Them guys 
over there ’aven’t ’eard of Volstead, and 
that ain’t all, THey Don’t Want 
To. There’s that ‘Tropical Garden 
place where we went and they insisted 
on givin’ us all the beer you can drink 
’n Frees, Gratis, ’n fer nothing. Well, 
of course we only spent a very few 
minutes there, if you know what I mean. 
‘They close at 5 p. m., so we didn’t ’ave 
much time as we didn’t git there until 
8:30 a. m. ’Owever, I understand that 
they ’ad to work overtime in the brewery 
in order to catch up. I sent a couple of 
cablegrams from ’Avana—l don’t know 
where, but I know I sent ’em becos I 
’ave the receipts for $2.49 apiece (never 
’ave found out where they went but no 
unpleasant reactions ’ave occurred so I 
spose it’s all hunky dory). 

The second day in ’Avana I wos 
awakened by the two birds Kerrigan ’n 
Kelly of the UNITED Fruir Company 
sendin’ a messenger ter say that their 
car wos at my service whenever I wanted 
it, ’n a shoffer as well. Yer carn’t beat 
that fer ’ospitality. So me ’n Frank 
Lux takes the automobile ’n we see 
*Avana, orl over ’n orl round, ’n it’s 
Some burg, believe me. We ’ave an 
invitation to the Country Club ’n the 
President’s Palace, and so arfter that 
’eavy diet we goes to Sloppy Joe’s place 
where we fractured Mr. Volstead’s 
favorite memorial several times but with- 
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out fatal results as far as I know. 


Right ’ere is where I want ter tell you 
that you carn’t git lorst in’Avana. Wot 
| mean is there’s about a million taxis 
there ’n orl you ’ave to do is jump in one 
’n say “Moyelle Santa Clara” ’n (that’s 
where the ship is) in a few minutes 
there you are ‘nh it only costs 20 cents. 
Some of them shoffers try ‘n git more, 
specially them blighters ‘oo “have bin in 
these glorious United States and ’ave 
learned the ’abits of our natives. But if 
you give ‘em 30 cents ’n walk away they 
will most likely give you a parting bene- 
diction, if you know wot I mean, but if 
you don’t speak Spanish, or wotever it 
is, wot do you care? ‘These cops they 
ave in ’Avana are a fine lot of blokes, 
but some of ’em don’t understand their 
own language. Fer instance I says ter 
one of ’em “Yo Hablo Espafiol” ’n he 
says “‘Si Senor.” 50. L.says: mee wot?” 
 ’e says agin “Si Sefior.” So I says 
agin, “SEE WOT, fat’ead? I don’t see 
fain’... ’N orl 'e does is shrug Is 
shoulders ’n said somethin’ wot sounded 
like “Loco” but I ain’t sure. Fancy a 
bloke on the police force not bein’ able 
ter understand ’is own language even if 
it is Spanish or Cuban or wotever it is! 

Well, to make a long story longer, 
this Capt. Burmeister person must a 
thought that me ’n this bloke Lux wasn’t 
21 years old yet, cos ’e insisted that ’e 
was goin’ along with us that evenin’. 
Out we goes ’n this *Avana_ broker, 
Sefior Luis Marcos, takes upon imself 
the job of givin’ us dinner—an’ say, Mr. 
Editor, if you’ve never et dinner in 
?Avana with a native gent you can just 
make up yer mind you ain’t et nothin’ 
yet. I ain’t goin’ ter tell yer wot we vad 
cos you wouldn't understand enyway, 
but we never ‘ad nothin’ like it before 
or since, that’s wot I mean. "N as fer 
the liquid refreshment—well, Sefior 
Marcos is wot they corl a manicure or 
epicure or conosoor or somethin’ an’ be- 
lieve me that bird knows ‘is onions. 


That night we went up on the roof 
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garden at the Plaza ’n me old friend 
Fausto Simon ’e gives us a front table 
’» we see orl the beautiful sefioritas with 
the cabelleros or wotever they corl them 
oil darnusin’ °n; say, did Yer Yes 2% a 
sefiorita on ’er ome grounds? Oh! boy, 
everythin’ from a Claro to a Colorado 
Maduro ’n then SOME. ’N didn’t the 
gold braid on this captain person git a 
lot of Goo Goo looks. Yer know, we 
civilians don’t ’ave much charnse when 
those bozos in white uniforms with gold 
braid are around, but at that I didn’t 
‘aye nothin’ ter kick about. I learnt 
‘some Spanish that night—‘‘Mi Encanto” 


—figure it out for yerself, Mr. Editor. 


Ode 
To 
A 
Tie 

Some men long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream, or mauve, 
But the ties I wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 
The books I read and the life I lead 
Are sensible, sane, and mild; 
J just hate spats, I wear calm hats, 
But I want my neckties wild. 
Give me a wild tie, brother, one with a 

cosmic urge; 
A tie that will swear, and rip and tear, 

When it sees my old blue serge. 


Some folks say that a man’s cravat 

Should only be seen, not heard; 

But I want a tie that will make men cry, 

And render their vision blurred. 

I yearn, I long for a tie so strong, 

It will take two men to tie it, 

If such there be, show it to me— 

Whatever the price, I'll buy it. 

Give me a wild tie, brother, one with a 
lot of sins; 

A tie that will blaze in a hectic haze, 

Down where the vest begins. 


—Insurance Field. 


TOUR, MENTAL 
INVENTORY 


SIO you from time to time make out a 
mental inventory testing your ability 
ij; and your characteristics as they really 
—<4| are and not as you want to think they 
~ are or would want them to be? 


Ask yourself—“Am I taking every advantage 
to equip myself for the next higher position?” 


It is a most important question and must be 
answered before you can pass on to the next in- 
terrogation! 


You may be earnest and diligent and you may 
pessess the good-will and good opinion of your 
immediate Chief, but, if you are not studying 
every day—in every way—how to equip yourself 
for the job that looms ahead, you are losing out. 


Promotion, in the various departments of the 
United Fruit Company, is made for efficiency and 
for genuine ability. ‘The man best equipped to 
hold a job gets it and the best place to find a man 
for a certain job is in the department in which 
he has been working. 


Be prepared! Study the job ahead! Learn 
every angle of your own particular job! And then 
don’t rush until you know the other fellow’s. 
Then, when the time comes, you can jump in— 
and begin at once to study the next higher job. 


—UNCLE Ep. 
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Some Interesting Data 


on the 


GREAT WHITE FLEE! 


By J. Thomas O'Neill 


Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


UTHOR’S NOTE—This article 
was prompted by the thought that it con- 
tains facts which are bound to be of in- 
terest to the newer employes of the Com- 
pany located in the Tropics and in the 
States as well. The facts as set forth 
are no doubt common knowledge to the 
ships’ crews and to employes connected 
with the operating departments of the 
various divisions. 

During the Great War I had the 
privilege of serving overseas for ten 
months at the same Naval Base in Cardiff, 
Wales, with the “Little Black Sister of 
the Great White Fleet,” the S. S. Levisa. 
Her officers at that time were the late 
Captain Nickerson, Master of the Maravi; 
Chief Officer Hansen, now Master of the 
Ellis ; Chief Engineer Jacobsen, now Chief 
on the Camden, and Chief Steward Mich- 
ael Egland, now Chief Steward on the 
Toloa. 


T ne “Great White Fleet” is the 
name given the ships owned and op- 
erated by the United Fruit Company. 
These Greyhounds of the Caribbean 
ply between the Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports of the United States and Central 
and South America. The fleet is com- 
posed of thirty-six oil-burning steam- 
ers and two coal burners. This does 
not include Elders & Fyffes boats nor 
the chartered ships. 


Thirty-five of these ships are driven 
by a reciprocating type steam-engine ; 
two are of the Diesel Electric type and 
one is a turbine electric drive. ‘They 
are all steel ships with up-to-date, mod- 
ern equipment for the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers. Thirty-one of 
them are equipped with refrigerated 
holds, which enable them to carry per- 
ishable cargoes without loss. Five of 
the ships were designed and built for 
the carrying of sugar; one, an oil tanker, 
was built especially for the carrying of 
fuel oil to the oil stations located in va- 
rious ports in the Tropics, and one is 
what is known as a natural ventilated 
ship. 

This fleet of ships was constructed 
primarily for the carrying of bananas 
and other tropical fruits from Jamaica, 
West Indies, and from different parts 
of Central and South America to ports 
in the United States. 

Aside from its fruit-carrying capac- 
ity it enjoys the distinction of offering 
to the traveling public the acme of trop- 
‘cal steamship service. To the commer- 
cial traveler it offers a dependable 
schedule, calling at all important tropi- 
cal ports. And to the invalid and con- 
valescent it affords a splendid sea voyage 
that brings back health and happiness. 
Sailing along the smooth Caribbean on 
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a moonlight night with millions of 
twinkling stars in the heavens and the 
phosphorescent waters beneath is some- 
thing that is never forgotten by passen- 
gers of the Great White Fleet. To the 
manufacturer it opens up the markets of 
Central and South America offering him 
reasonable rates and dependable trans- 
portation for his goods. It is also a 
means of cementing the bond of friend- 
ship between the United States and 
Latin America. 


"Uurrry-ricut ships in the Great 
White Fleet with each ship composed 
of six departments—all under the or- 
ders of the Captain—Deck, Engine, 
Stewards, Pursers, Radio and Medical. 
The Deck Department is responsible 
for the navigating of the ship, the stow- 
age of cargo and the general appear- 
ance and upkeep of the hull, holds and 
above-deck portions of the vessel. The 


Engine Department is responsible for - 


the propelling of the ship, refrigeration 
of cargo, the electrical equipment, the 
sanitary system and the driving of cool 
air throughout the passenger accommo- 
dations. 

The Stewards Department is held 
accountable for the feeding of all aboard 
the ship, for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of passengers, for the cleanliness 
and general appearance of officers and 
crew quarters, staterooms, music salons, 
palm courts, smoking rooms,-bar, gallery 
and kitchens. 


The Pursers Department takes care 
of all clerical work necessary in the op- 
eration of a modern ocean liner and that 
means a lot, and is responsible for the 
ship’s money and papers: necessary in 
entering and clearing the ship. 

The Radio Department is in constant 
communication with shore stations and 
other vessels from the time the ship 
leaves the United States until she re- 
turns. It receives and dispatches mes- 
sages for the passengers, reports the con- 
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dition of the cargo, receives the ship’s 
positions from shore stations, thereby 
aiding the captain in navigating the ship 
and offers free medical advice to ships 
at sea that ask for it, thus cooperating 
with the Medical Department aboard 
ship and with hospitals located in the 
various tropical countries. 


The Medical Department has a doc- 
tor aboard each passenger ship of the 
Great White Fleet who attends to any 
sickness or accident that may occur. 
As has been mentioned, the Medical 
Department offers free medical advice 
to any ship no matter what flag she flies. 
The captain of a ship seeking medical 
advice simply transmits by radio the 
symptoms shown by the patient and the 
doctor of the Great White Fleet pre- 
scribes. 


The service offered by the Great 
White Fleet to its passengers and ship- 
pers has never been excelled by any other 
steamship company. The Cruises con- 
ducted set a mark which other lines aim 
to equal. Competing lines offer special 
cruises to the ‘Tropics during the winter 
months, but tourists must bear in mind 
the fact that the ships of the Great 
White Fleet are traveling tropical wa- 
ters three hundred and sixty-five days 
of the year and know the Tropics, there- 
fore, as no other line knows them. The 
officials of the Passenger Department 
have provided everything essential for 
the comfort and well-being of the pas- 
sengers. The motto of this great line is 
“Every Passenger a Guest.” 

The United Fruit Company has es- 
tablished at different tropical ports mod- 
ern, up-to-date hotels, which compare 
favorably with any to be found in the 
big cities of the United States. “Tour- 
ists are accommodated at these hotels on 
the shore excursions outlined by the 
Passenger Department and leave very 
much impressed by the service and cui- 
sine offered them in the various tropical 
countries. 


The Great White Fleet was con- 
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ceived in the mind of the late Andrew 
W. Preston, first President of the 
United Fruit Company, in 1903, and the 
first three ships of the present fleet were 
completed in 1904. In the intervening 
years, thirty-five ships have been added, 
the newest one being completed on July 
25, 1925. As each ship was added to 
the fleet further improvements were 
made looking to the comfort of passen- 
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gers and ways of carrying its most im- 
portant cargo, bananas. 

The War record of the Great White 
Fleet is a very commendable one. The 
Steamships T'enadores and Pastores 
have the distinction and high honor of 
having transported the first American 
troops to France in 1917. Five of the 
finest of the Great White Fleet gave up 
their lives in the World War. 


SEASICKNESS 


By Captain Geo. H. Grant 


Ss. S. San Blas 


HIS is the touring season, when 
great numbers of people forsake the ice 
and snow for balmy climes and foreign 
places. Daily in the newspapers and 
magazines can be seen advertisements 
proclaiming the delights of strange coun- 
tries where the cold blasts of winter are 
never encountered. The traveling pub- 
lic read about those delectable lands and 
undoubtedly anticipate the joys which 
shall be theirs. A destination is decided 
upon and then the question of transpor- 
tation arises and with it comes to many 
the vision of a ship and an unruly and 
unsympathetic sea, and thoughts of the 
long ocean voyage with its attendant 
horrors of seasickness act as a deterrent 
to the desire to wander. That there are 
many so beset I have no doubt, as my 
continual contact with passengers on 
steamships has fully enlightened me in 
this respect. How great and how real 
this fear is, it is hard to say, as each per- 
son must judge from his own experi- 
ences of the disease and its cure. 

During the past few years I have con- 
versed with passengers both before and 
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after they have been seasick and have 
therefore been able to observe the vari- 
ous aspects of the nauseating malady. I 
shall recount a few incidents and put 
forward a few suggestions to enable the 
reader to gain a little more confidence 
in the sea and its fickle ways and more 
reliance on the vessel ere he embarks for 
the favored foreign land. Should I ap- 
pear, at times, to treat the subject light- 
ly, I trust the reader will excuse my 
levity and add it to the many eccentrici- 
ties of a mariner who, at sea, has naught 
else to do’ but joke about the discomfi- 
ture of his passengers. (This is the opin- 
ion of the passenger and not the marin- 
er.) But familiarity with seasickness is 
a personal experience. I have had some! 

Seasickness, to which all other forms 
of travel sickness are akin, can be 
brought on by physical or mental causes 
or by a combination of both. ‘That there 
is a genuine effect on the body can be 
seen from the sickness of very young 
children, in whom the mental phase is 
entirely absent. Many adults, even pro- 
fessional seamen, never quite overcome 
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the nausea. Personally, I have never 
been shipmate with a seasick sailor, al- 
though history has many tales to relate 
of them. 

In the year 1588 the great Spanish 
Armada sailed forth to attempt the con- 
quest of England. In command of the 
battle fleet of 132 vessels was one Medi- 
na Sidonia, a general, forsooth, and not 
an admiral as one would expect. ‘The 
history book of my school days relates 
how he languished in the throes of sea- 
sickness as the fleet sailed towards the 
English coast. I can picture him strut- 
ting up and down the poop, a long 
sword dangling around his legs, as he 
thundered orders for the various signals. 
‘Then, ere the flags could be sent up to 
the yard-arm, Sidonia would be leaning 
far over the lee rail cursing the sea, curs- 
ing England, and between curses, feed- 
ing the fishes! 

Again I read, perhaps in the same his- 
tory book, of how one Lord Nelson, re- 
nowned hero of the early Nineteenth 
Century, was subject to the same mal- 
ady. Patriotic reasons only restrain me 
from drawing a pen picture of him. The 
poor health which dogged Nelson’s foot- 
steps may have been the main cause of 
his frequent bows before the face of 
Neptune. I shall explain this later. 

The foregoing may be consoling to 
those who are always afflicted with sea- 
sickness when their vessel begins to roll. 
However, to be classed with the great 
in such a contingency is, alas, but cold 
comfort! 

Briefly, the physiologic reason for sea- 
sickness is as follows: The labyrinth, 
or inner ear, governs our equilibrium 
and is therefore the cause of most of the 
trouble. The constant rolling and pitch- 
ing of a vessel at sea disturbs this to such 
an extent that an undue accumulation of 
blood follows in certain centres, which 
is relieved only when vomiting eases the 
pressure. It is the proximity of the 
labyrinth to the external ear which sug- 
gests the remedy of stuffing the ears with 
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cotton-wool. ‘This may afford tempo- 
rary relief, but in reality it retards the 
natural course of events. For those who 
find seasickness entirely a physical affc- 
tion, the wisest thing to do is to encour- 
age the nausea, instead of lingering in 
their bunks for days, nursing the mal- 
ady and prolonging the agony. After 
an hour or so on deck they will have 
weathered the sickness and when the 
next meal comes around they will eat 
so much that the Company will begin 
considering raising the passenger rates! 


There are many courses which have 
been suggested and tried for the hasten- 
ing and, therefore, curing of seasickness, 
but most of them are touched with a 
callousness which familiarity with the 
disease of those who follow the sea has 
brought about. Salt water, taken in 
large quantities, will make anyone sick! 
Or one might try the most common of 
the recommended sea remedies. Get a 
piece of fat, juicy pork, attach it to a 
length of twine, then put the pork in 
your mouth and alternately swallow it 
and pull it up again! If this should 
prove a failure I would say that you are 
immune from seasickness and that you 
should be suitably decorated for being 
so foolish as to follow the advice con- 
tained in one of the yarns of the sea. 


When the writer first ventured down 
to the sea he successfully dodged the 
main issue with seasickness for many 
weeks, the simple reason being that the 
weather was calm just at that time. But 
the day of reckoning lay close at hand. 
After leaving Bahia Blanca our vessel 
ran into a heavy gale off the Argentine 
coast. It was Christmas Day and a 
Sunday! Instead of being allowed to 
enjoy the meagre comfort of a cold, leak- 
ing cabin, I was yanked out on deck by 
the mate, who had heard of my sick- 
ness, and ordered forward to a super- 
ficial job in the fore peak. There, amid 
the odor of oil and paint, my heart and 
stomach played hide-and-seek with each 
other, timed to the violent pitching of 
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the vessel, which carried no cargo. I 
wanted to die, but other forces kept me 
alive and seemed to taunt me in my 
agony. After a time which seemed like 
days but which was only two hours, the 
mate returned. 

“What the h—are you lyin’ there 
for?” he shouted. “Come up on deck.” 
Feebly I clambered up the ladder. 

“T guess that'll fix you up,” he laughed 
when I stood before him. “You'll be 
feelin’ fine by-and-bye.” 

He was “being cruel only to be kind.” 
Two hours later I sat down and enjoyed 
my Christmas dinner. I was never sick 
again. 

I am afraid, however, that this rem- 
edy would be too drastic for the travel- 
ing public. Much more pleasant for 
them to try what I heard recommended 
by one ship-master. 

“What’s the best thing to take for sea- 
sickness?” asked the timorous passenger 
who was assailed by many fears. 

“A mint julep,” bluffly answered the 
hardener mariner. 

“A mint julep?” reiterated the pas- 
senger, obviously astounded at such an 
answer. ‘And why?” 

“Recause it tastes the same comin’ up 
as it does goin’ down!” came the reply, 
as the captain retreated hastily up the 
companionway to the privacy of the 
bridge. 

Then there was the skipper who ex- 
claimed on becoming exasperated when 
his passengers persistently asked, “What 
is the best means of preventing seasick- 


ness?” 


“Oh! Go to h—!” 

I have often wondered if they are im- 
mune down there or if seasickness is 
among the tortures of the infernal 
abode. Dante forgot to mention any~ 
thing about it when dwelling on the 
punishments inflicted on those consigned 
to the lower regions. Perhaps he had 
never made a sea voyage. 

It was Robert Burns who wrote that 
“toothache was the h 0’ a’ diseases,” 


but the words must have been penned 
before he had experienced the agonies 
of seasickness when in a small boat off 
Leith. 

There are many advertised remedies, 
all of which no doubt do a little good, 
inasmuch as they ward off the fatal 
hour for a time during which the afflict- 
ed person may recover confidence in him- 
self and the ship. There is really no 
way to avoid the inevitable. It is much 
better to follow the foregoing advice 
and get over the sickness as quickly as 
possible. Join in the dancing on board 
on the night of sailing and you will have 
very little time and inclination to be 
sick. 

So far I have dwelt only on the sea- 
sickness due to physical causes, but now 
I shall turn to the more complicated and 
obstinate type which finds its source 
in the mind. Here we have an indi- 
vidual problem and one to which, I am 
afraid, no words of mine will be able 
to point a definite cure. As in psycho- 
analysis the treatment would have to 
be varied to suit the peculiar worries of 
the mentally sick person. However, 
should I give the passenger greater con- 
fidence in himself, in the vessel on which 
he is sailing and in its crew, I shall not 
have written in vain. 

In childhood and youth we embark 
upon a voyage with eager anticipation. 
We are going for a “sail” or a holiday 
and the romantic sea stories we have 
read come crowding back to our minds 
to buoy us up. A knowledge of the 
many catastrophies and dangers of the 
sea is as foreign to us as the worries 
of our later years. Physically and men- 
tally we are as perfect as we ever shall 
be. Seasickness comes along and for a 
few hours we are utterly miserable ; 
then the nausea passes on and we revel 
in the pitching and rolling of the ves- 
sel. Our minds are too young to dwell 
on the possibilities of disaster. We have 
not learned to distrust mankind; the 
sublime confidence of youth is unhesitat- 
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ingly bestowed on the vessel and its 
crew. But when youth is passed, ere the 
first voyage is made a full knowledge of 
the many marine disasters is gnawing at 
our minds and we embark on our voyage 


beset with a hundred fears. Many peo- 
ple dwell dolefully on the imaginary 
horrors of the sea and its attendant sick- 
ness for days before they ever see the 
ship. ‘They become mentally seasick in 
their own homes. ‘This is well known 
among seafarers, as a great number of 
persons are seasick long before the boat 
leaves the calm waters of the dock! To 
many landlubbers this may seem a sail- 
or’s yarn, but it is nevertheless only too 
true. 

There ure others who fear the sea 
as they do death, simply because it is 
something that they know nothing about. 
But after they have made a few pleasant 
voyages they laugh at their former men- 
tal condition. “They strut about the ship 
with a deep sea roll, affording endless 
amusement to the submissive but ever 
critical crew. 

Seamen learn early to trust in the 
goodness of nature. “They venture forth 
to fight the tremendous gales, full of 
confidence in God and in their vessel, 
yet they alone know the dangers which 
they may encounter. Should everything 
appear to go wrong, possessed of a 
world-roamed philosophy they shrug 
their shoulders and do their best to make 
things right again. What a sorry plight 
the commerce of the world would be in 
should the men of the sea be besieged 
with fears every time their vessel rolled 
or pitched hefore the furies of a yale! 
There are many more fatal accidents 
from automobiles on the streets of any 


large city than on all the oceans com- 
bined! 


The passenger who anticipates sea- 
sickness usually hurries to his cabin as 
soon as he has waved his farewell and 
the vessel has pulled away from the 
dock. He gets into bed in a stuffy state- 
room where every movement of the ship 
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is apparently exaggerated. The tossing 
of the boat actually suggests to him that 
he must be sick. The fittings in the 
room are all swinging about. The ordi- 
nary marks by which he usually main- 
tains his balance have gone and he lies 
in agony, wondering if they will be re- 
stored. [he result is a panic such as 
is seen in nervous children who become 
physically ill when first sent to school. 
Strange noises are heard on the decks 
and the traveler wonders what is hap- 
pening. Visions of a collision or of 
stranding pass through his mind, or some 
tale he has heard of a vessel turning 
turtle. ‘These nervous fears set up acute 
indigestion and finally seasickness. How 
much better for the afflicted person to 
remain on deck, where the cool sea 
breezes would fan his fevered brow, 
where his security would be manifest to 
him, where the sailors going serenely 
about their duties would act as an anti- 
dote for the nausea, appeasing his fears 
and restoring his confidence. 

One must not conclude that the larger 
the vessel the greater will be his im- 
munity from seasickness. The solid 
rolling of some of the largest ships is 
most conducive to uneasiness on the part 
of the passenger, as it gives him the sen- 
sation he would have on top of a high 
tower which was swaying slightly be- 
fore the pressure of a strong wind. Peo- 
ple traveling frequently over the same 
route usually prefer sailing on the same 
boat because they get used to its motion. 
Others who are immune when the ship 
is rolling succumb when she begins to 
pitch or to give the ‘“‘corkscrew” twist 
occasioned by some seas. It is all a mat- 
ter of “taste,” if I can put it that way! 


The ideal condition on embarking is 
to be in sound physical and mental 
health. But how many of us can boast 
that desirable state? Frequently, a wild 
party has been indulged in on the night 
prior to sailing, when “prohibitive” 
cheer has livened the parting hour. 
Nothing could be a more energetic agent 
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for seasickness. This often upsets the 
stability of the most hardened seaman. 
Should this ever be the case with you 
and you are feeling downhearted, it 
would be well to recall the consolation 
of one ship master. 

“Ah, well! Cheer up!” he would 
say to the melancholy passenger. 
“Every time you are seasick you add 
another year to your life!” 

Some persons I have met should live 
to be as old as Methuselah! 

But even such a doleful subject as 
seasickness has its humorous side. 

A. monocled Englishman sauntered 
over to the Chief Engineer. “Are you. 
subject to mal de mer, old top?” he 
asked. 

“\fal-de-who?” growled the worthy 
son of Neptune. “What in h— do you 
mean?” 

“Seasickness, don’t cher know,” re- 
turned the Englishman. 

“That’s what we calls it here,” said 
the Chief. ‘“Mebbe it tastes better to 
you wi’ a fancy name.” 

And I wonder if it did! 

Bud had made a few pleasant pas- 
sages with never an attack of sickness 
and considered himself fully immune. 
He borrowed a suit of oilskins from 
one of the officers and paraded the decks 
looking for, as he stated, “worse weather 
than anyone on board had even seen.” 
Off Cape Hatteras it came! The bright 
forenoon turned into a dull afternoon, 
the low driving clouds speeding on a 
fierce wind out of the southwest. About 
four p. m. the vessel lurched over until 
her lee boats lapped the crests of the 
rushing combers. Loose gear rattled in 
the rooms and lockers till it seemed as 
if the very insides of the vessel were go- 
ing to fall out. 

“Ts-isis it bad?” Bud stammered to 
the captain, who was standing at his 
side. 

“Bad,” came the laughing answer. 
“Nothing but a pleasant breeze for a 
‘home run.” 
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Bud could wait no longer. “White 
to the gills” he ran to the lee rail and 
paid the penalty of his wishes. 

Next morning, when the weather had 
fined away, he appeared on deck, cured, 
but as boastful as ever. 

“T heard some of the crew were sick 
yesterday,” he said, and although this 
was denied, he appeared to gain some 
consolation from the rumor. 

But here I must leave the sickness to 
those who have yet to experience it. 
trust what I have written will help some 
faltering person to take the plunge— 
not into the sea, but upon it! Serious 
advice has been mingled with the frivo- 
lous, as the subject itself is too doleful 
to be treated entirely in the former man- 
ner. The reader will be able to discern 
which is the best course to pursue, and 
he should always bear in mind that, in 
spite of its few disadvantages, a sea voy- 
age is one of the best ways to spend an 
enjoyable and invigorating holiday. 


Commendations 


Following is a copy of a letter sent by 
Mr. J. F. Moore, Local Representative 
of the Pacific Fruit & Produce Com- 
pany, addressed to Captain Walker, Pier 
Superintendent of the Unirep FRUIT 
Company at New Orleans, compli- 
menting him on the manner in which 
fruit is being handled on our docks 
there. 


“New Orleans, June 1, 1926. 
“Dear Captain Walker: 


“T desire to express my appreciation 
of the careful manner and the good 
work you are doing in the loading of 
bananas at the Thalia Street Wharf. 

“T have entire charge of accepting and 
delivering all shipments of bananas 
bought by my company, the Pacific Fruit 
& Produce Company of Portland, Ore- 
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OWADAYS, when I see a 
radio operator at one of the Tropical 
Radio stations sending or receiving an 
endless chain of code radiograms with 
very little interruption from the old en- 
emy of the radioman—Static—I marvel 
at the magic of it all. It seems like yes- 
terday (and in truth it is only a year or 
so ago), when we viewed. with dismay 
the approach of summer, or in other 
words, the static season. 

Though “Old Man Static” is still 
with us and seems just as potent with 
the passing of time and gives us more 
than a little trouble even yet, he has, to 
a great extent, been outwitted. The 
same Caribbean ether, which we used to 
try so hard to pierce with our faltering 
spark, now gives way to the piercing 
whistle of the 20 Kilowatt tube trans- 
mitter. 

In the old days, Swan Island was the 
main relay station in the tropics, that 
is, after the powerful Cape San Antonio 
Station was destroyed by a hurricane in 
1915. All radiograms from the various 
Company tropical divisions were col- 
lected by Swan Island and forwarded 
to that famous old station at New Or- 
leans. It was, of course, impracticable 
for Swan Island to attempt to clear some 
of the smaller stations direct; therefore 
there were two lesser relay stations, 
namely, Limon and Tela. Limon col- 
lected radiograms from Bluefields, Colo- 
rado Bar, Bocas del Toro, and Colon. 


@ We have enjoyed sev- 
eral splendid articles by 
Radio Department em- 
ployes and here is another. 


fsetter. It 


By 
J. A. Mac Gregor, Miami 


Tela in turn took care of Belize, Bar- 
rios (in which port ships acted as land 
stations), Ceiba, and Truxillo. Tela 
and Limon would then forward all ra- 
diograms to Swan Island. 

Though the apparatus in use at that 
time was in step with radio development, 
such as it was in those days, it could not 
be compared with the wonderful equip- 
ment of today. Sometimes New Or- 
leans and Swan Island would not even 
hear each other for an entire day. For 
days at a time, Swan Island would be 
unable to read Limon Station and in 
many cases Limon was compelled to re- 
lay large batches of messages to north- 
bound ships who would pass them to 
Swan Island as soon as they established 
communication. “The same condition ex- 
isted after the burning of the New Or- 
leans Station some years ago, after which 
they could not communicate direct with 
Cape San Antonio and had to unload 
trafic on to southbound ships who would 
pass it to Cape San Antonio. Cape San 
Antonio would broadcast his northbound 
trafic for New Orleans, expecting ac- 
knowledgment later through some ship. 
Not a very reliable communication, you 
will think, but it could not be helped. 
The main thing ever before the opera- 
tors’ minds was to get the business 
through no matter how—and they did 
get it through. Just one of those inno- 
cent appearing code messages might 
mean many thousands of dollars to the 
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company on the red ink side of the 
ledger, if it failed in transmission. 


A rrer an entire day of fruitless 
endeavor to establish two way commu- 
nication with New Orleans during bad 
static, Swan Island’s first evening sched- 
ule was at 7:30 P. M. Radio commu- 
nication invariably improves after sunset 
and it was always hoped that traffic 
could be moved at this time. During the 
static season, communication was more 
or less uncertain this early in the even- 
ing, but the men were always reluctant 
to admit defeat. They would call each 
other back and forth for perhaps a half 
hour just to warm up and to let each 
other know they were holding the fort. 
In their ears was a mighty roar like a 
huge waterfall. After a while perhaps 
Swan Island might begin to get occa- 
sional words or letters from New Or- 
leans. He would then make long dashes 
with his spark, which, in the operators’ 
Bern code means “OK.” New Orleans 
would then start a message, repeating 
each word six or seven times. When 
finished he would listen for the dash 
from Swan Island. If he heard it, he 
would start another message ; if not, he 
would send the first message again, this 
time repeating each letter of each word 
about twenty times. This is called “Let- 
tering” and though, necessarily, slow 
work, was found to be very effective. 
Operators could actually copy long code 
messages by that method when it was 
otherwise impossible to receive one con- 
nected word in the usual fashion. Con- 
ditions such as these developed an un- 
canny faculty in some of the men to 
carry on, when to others it might seem 
impossible. It is not generally known 
among the radio profession that this sys- 
tem of telegraphing through adverse 
conditions was first conceived and put 
into effect by the operators of the Fruit 
Company’s Radio system as were many 
other operating innovations which have 
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today become known as standard prac- 
tices throughout the world. 


S oMETIMES conditions became so 
persistently adverse that serious traffic 
tie-ups took place. In the course of sev- 
eral days, perhaps only a few scattered 
messages would get through the barrage. 
‘The men, however, never lost heart. 
An operator might have a dozen little 
night bugs, attracted by the light, crawl- 
ing over different parts of his anatomy, 
but when he got a message through, such 
trivial things were forgotten as he en- 
thusiastically started on another. Being 
able to casually mention at the breakfast 
table, ‘“We cleared at 3 A. M.” was 
worth a whole lot to the men on that 
lonely island after a bad tie-up. 

Cut off from the rest of the world by 
an endless vista of blue sea and with 
only the event of the supply steamer 
about every three weeks to break the 
monotony of their existence, their morale 
was remarkably high. A man’s petty 
grievances had no place in the gatherings 
on the veranda of the Chief’s house, 
when yarns were swapped in the dusk of 
early evening. If a man appeared with 
a long face, he was “kidded” out of it. 
We had our own jazz orchestra and 
made much weird noise. Speaking of 
weird noises, Swan Island is an ideal 
place for a student of the saxophone. 
Five minutes walk from the quarters, 
and the jungle is so dense he would be 
safe. We were all great baseball en- 
thusiasts and occasionally we held 
“Championship” games. As there were 
only seven white men on the Island, and 
as a rule two were on duty, the games 
were generally held with two men on 
each side. The pitcher did his own 
fielding and it was a busy job. The 
other man held down home plate. We 
had one base besides home plate and a 
man had to knock a home run in order 
to score. Sometimes “Dad” the engi- 
neer would stand behind the pitcher and 
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umpire. He could generally be hypno- 
tized into calling a ball a strike with the 
right kind of coaching from the pitcher. 
These games were hotly contested as the 
losers had to eat humble pie by waiting 
on the others at dinner that night. 

No long faces—but once. “That was 
on the occasion when the supply steamer 
came in, dropped off our supplies, and 
got away without landing our tobacco. 
It caught us all short too, as we gener- 
ally kept only three weeks supply on 
hand in order to have it always fresh. 
Oh Boy! a pile of traffic to clear and no 
fags for three weeks! Only an operator 
knows what tobacco means to a “Brass 
Pounder.” I had a happy thought! 
There was a three inch hole in the floor 
of the office, down which I had dropped 
many a cigarette stub. (Underwriters 
Delete). I ducked in under the build- 
ing and bumped heads with two others 
who were not as dumb as I had previ- 
ously thought. Anyway, we divvied up 
and managed to scrape through until the 
next steamer. Our feelings were some- 
what mollified by the whispered word 
that our New Orleans executive had 
“hopped all over” the offending ship’s 
officer. Be that as it may, we could 
have borne the loss of our beefsteak 
with greater fortitude. 


Bur those days are in the dim past. 
Where puny masts once stood in our 
tropical divisions, graceful 450 foot tow- 
ers now reach toward the clouds. “To- 
day we have high power tube transmit- 
ting stations, the last word in radio de- 
velopment, at Miami, Florida; New 
Orleans, La.; Puerto Barrios, Teguci- 
galpa, Tela, Cape Gracias; Bluefields, 
Managua, and Almirante. In the past, 
most of the apparatus at the different 
stations was crowded into one building, 
as remote control was not needed. To- 
day, most of our stations are operated by 
remote control. In the case of Miami, 
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the transmitting station is located six 
miles north of the control station at Hia- 
leah. Miami is gradually absorbing the 
bulk of the north and south bound busi- 
ness and the operating force is the larg- 
est ever maintained at a company sta- 
tion. Nearly any one of our stations 
can now maintain simultaneous com- 
munication with several other stations, 
without, in any way, interfering with 
each other. Now, the voyage of a ra- 
diogram is a question of minutes instead 
of hours or days. Messages are being 
delivered in Bogota, Colombia, four 
minutes after they have come into our 
possession at Miami. This is fast work 
considering that these messages are re- 
layed by Almirante. Thus far the heavy 
file of Colombian traffic via Miami has 
been handled through the powerful sta- 
tion at Almirante and the force there 
has been doing some very fine work. 
Great development is looked for in the 
future. The Tropical Radio Company 
has penetrated to points heretofore 
without any reliable communication with 
the outside world; new avenues of com- 
merce have been opened up because of 
the reliability of our service; and 
friendly relations between the United 
States and our Central and South Amer- 
ican neighbors have been greatly en- 
hanced. 

With the wonderful expansion of the 
Tropical Radio Company, new executive 
positions have been created and have 
been filled by the men who helped “hold 
the fort” in the old days. With the fu- 
ture expansion of this Company a mat- 
ter of the utmost certainty, new em- 
ployes should be greatly encouraged at 
the prospects for promotion. The ad- 
monition of our President, Mr. V. M. 
Cutter, “If you seek advancement, train 
another man to succeed you,” is being 
carried out in a practical and progres- 
sive way by radio department officials. 

man is encouraged in every way to 
make a study of our business from every 
angle and is given to understand that 
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@ Our poet of Cristobal, 
“Steve Knows,” now writes 
interestingly about 


A nip on 
A Converted Sub-Chaser 


Al HE rain fell in torrents; the sky 


was dull gray and streaked coal black 
in spots. “The lightning flashed and the 
thunder roared as the converted sub- 
chaser, Inapaquina, flying the flag of the 
United Fruit Company, steamed out of 
the slip at Pier 6, Cristobal, on her voy- 
age to Escribanos and the San Blas coast 
of Panama. 

The Inapaquina is a “veteran” of the 
World War. She served as a member 
of the United States Submarine Base, 
15th Naval District, and was “honor- 
ably discharged” at the termination of 
hostilities. She was purchased by the 
United Fruit Company and sent to Al- 
mirante where she was denuded of her 
wartime garb and refitted as a banana 
cruiser. After serving with the Panama 
Division Banana Fleet in the Chiriqui 
Lagoon, she was transferred to Cristo- 
bal Division, where she was overhauled, 
fitted up with awnings, staterooms, gal- 
ley, dining saloon and bathroom and, 
after being painted up like a Broadway 
belle and equipped with all manner of 
ropes, skiffs, etc., she entered on a happy 
life of cruising the San Blas Coast in 
search of bananas where, during her 
wartime days of service, she had scouted 
for hostile enemy crafts. 

The name Inapaquina was bestowed 
on the converted sub-chaser as a courtesy 
to Inapaquina, a powerful chief of the 


San Blas Indians, a stalwart tribe of 
copper-hued warriors occupying the 
province of San Blas in the Republic of 
Panama. These Indians greeted Colum- 
bus when he landed at Nombre de Dios, 
Panama, on his third voyage in the year 
1502, and they have withstood the com- 
ing of many peoples, from the “Dons” 
to the Scotch, keeping their race as pure 
today as it has been through the many 
centuries they have inhabited the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

Leaving the dock at Pier 6 in a dense 
haze, our sturdy little craft headed out 
through the east breakwater, passing on 
her starboard Fort Randolph with its 
big guns guarding the Atlantic entrance 
to the Canal. She rocked and pitched 
in the heavy swells of Mosquito Gulf 
and headed northeast passiny Marguer- 
‘ta Island, rounding Galita Point, into 
Las Minas Bay where going was exceed- 
ingly rough and many breakfasts were 
lest. After about an hour of sailing, the 
glorious tropical sun burst through the 
darkened clouds and banished, as if by 
magic, all signs of rain. It was then 
possible to discern small squatter settle- 
ments on the coast. After two hours 
Porto Bello, the stronghold of old Cas- 
tile in the new world, was sighted and 
passed. Sailing along by Isla Grande 
and rounding Manzanilla Point, we 
steamed through Los Magotes de Man- 
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zanilla into San Cristobal Bay and after 
a straight run of several hours in the 
glorious tropical sunshine on a sea of 
glass, we curved into Escribanos Har- 
bor where we dropped anchor, and here 
the siren was sounded, making known 
our presence for the purpose of collecting 
bananas. 


On the way down Jim Bryan, an 
Afro-Scotchman from Old Providence, 
while not devouring the commissary, in- 
dulged in trolling and caught several 
Spanish mackerel and one large barra- 
cuda or tiger fish, both of which made 
a pleasant addition to our luncheon 
menu. ‘There was some delay, but we 
at last discovered through the dence un- 
dergrowth which fringes Escribanos 
Bay, several cayucas (dugouts) loaded 
to the gunnels with bananas, and after 
many “alo’s” and “que hay’s” they pad- 
dled alongside the Inapaquina and 
started to deliver their fruit to the wait- 
ing banana cowboys. The steady dron- 
ing of “nueve, ocho, siete” and SCeISiE 
(9-8-7-6) by the Panaman boatmen 
mingling with the throaty utterances of 
the West Indians acted as a lullaby 
while we sprawled in our steamer chairs 
enjoying the delightful breeze and 
watching the tropical sun, like a heaven- 
ly artist, making unbelievable pictures 
on the smooth bosom of the crystal water 
of Escribanos Harbor. The loading 
finished and the cashier having made his 
last payment, we weighed anchor and 
glided out of the harbor into the blue 
Caribbean. 


One young chap, ascertaining that we 
were bound to stop at Santa Ysabel, de- 
cided as he found it necessary to go there 
that he would save himself much labor 
by hooking on his cayuca to the stern 
of the Inapaquina. ‘The painter or rope 
which he tied on the end of his small 
dugout was rather short and as our 
boat gathered speed his little craft stood 
practically on one end. It took an ex- 
perienced and honest-to-goodness boat- 
man to keep the little cayuca afloat even 
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in the smooth waters of the harbor, not 
to mention the heaving swells of the 
open sea. During the trip from Escri- 
banos to Santa Ysabel much badinage 
passed back and forth between the crew 
of the Inapaquina and the young boat- 
man, and I am inclined to think that our 
stop at Santa Ysabel was rather wel- 
come to him as he had worked ardu- 
ously to keep his craft afloat. 

There is no harbor at Santa Ysabel, 
a small settlement about six miles from 
Escribanos, so we lay out in the open 
sea awaiting the coming of the banana- 
laden cayucas. Gradually the dugouts 
appeared, filled with bananas, mangos, 
avocados (alligator pears), limes, pine- 
apples and a dozen or so other varieties 
of tropical fruits. If one is immune 
from mal de mer, it is most enjoyable 
to lounge comfortably in a deck chair 
on a small craft out in the open sea in 
the brilliant tropical sunshine, canvas 
awnings filtering the rays of the shining 
orb, and to drowsily consume the many 
delicious tropical fruits, listening the 
while to the lulling voices, Indio and 
Mestizas chanting in their dreamy Cas- 


tilian. Such is loading bananas at 
Santa Ysabel. 


v\ ATCHING Santa Ysabel fading 
into the crimson distance we bethought 
ourselves of our next stop, Playa Chi- 
quita. What a delightful sound has 
“Playa Chiquita” when rumbled in 
pure Castilian, as compared with its 
equivalent in English, “Little Beach.” 
Picture a small inlet shaped like a cap- 
ital “J” and at the curve a small moun- 
tain densely covered with tropical foli- 
age and deeply fringed with under- 
growth, and on the opposite side two 
little, toy-like villages separated by a 
strip of crystal water. Then in the fad- 
ing light fairy-like stars begin to ap- 
pear and a weird, fascinating music fills 
the air, silvery laughter is heard and 
the hoarse shouts of the lords of the vil- 
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lage mingle with the barking of the per- 
ritos and the shrill calls of the night 
birds. 

We dropped anchor at Playa Chiquita 
about 6:30 in the evening just as the 
sun was starting out on its trip to China 
and another day was losing itself in the 
darkening shadow of the tropical night. 
Having partaken of a well-cooked meal 
served in the small dining room of the 
Inapaquina, Charlie Quiros and I took 
our pillows and placed our steamer 
chairs way up on the fore deck and 
started to reminisce. We had “trav- 
eled” through Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Panama and various islands in the West 
Indies, when we were suddenly brought 
back to Playa Chiquita by the soft plash 
of a paddle. Looking over the side of 
the boat and listening, we gradually 
made out dark forms approaching. A 
small dugout appeared, with two men 
on deck. ‘They introduced themselves 
and from their conversation we learned 
that two of the principal men of the vil- 
lage were paying us a visit. After an ex- 
change of cigarillos and expressions of 
good will, they explained the banana sit- 
uation, informing us that due to the 
heavy rains and the flooding of the little 
rio very few bananas were being held for 
delivery that week. We discussed the 
prospects of the banana crops for weeks 
and the fact that there were no market- 
able frying chickens or fresh eggs in the 
village. The conversation then turned 
to the next trip. One of the men de- 
sired a pair of yellow shoes, low cut and 
of flashy appearance. Some big event 
was to take place in the village and it 
was imperative that a high-class, bril- 
liant pair of yellow shoes be procured. 
Charlie Quiros, obliging soul that he is, 
promised on his next trip to bring the 
shoes, a promise which apparently made 
us all blood brothers, as our friends all 
but embraced us before leaving. 

After the departure of our visitors, 
time began to drag and the steady chirp 
of the crickets reminded us that bed- 
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time was near, and bidding each other 
goodnight we departed for our respective 
staterooms. There was a delightful 
breeze coming from apparently all di- 
rections and I had scarcely stretched out 
on my comfortable bed before I was 
:n the arms of Morpheus. During the 
night our boat gradually swung around 
in a circle. “The moon shone directly 
through the cabin door and I awakened 
to a sight which was like fairyland. 
There were trees of silver bright and lit- 
tle shacks which from all appearances 
were made of silver which had been al- 
lowed to age. All was silent. Even the 
perros and loritos had gone way, way 
down into the land of sleep. Having 
walked around the ship several times and 
assuring myself that I was not dreaming, 
] stood for a few minutes by the rail, 
longing for my friends personally to 
come and enjoy with me this little trans- 
formation scene of moonlight on Playa 
Chiquita. The Inapaquina, according 
to my reckoning, swings three times in 
a complete circle to her anchor while 
in the harbor of Playa Chiquita. On 
each occasion the scene was practically 
the same, there being, however, one slight 
difference—the trees on the second occa- 
sion looked as if they were beginning to 
age like the little houses, and on the 
third occasion, which was about 4:30 
a, m., they actually seemed to have aged. 

I was awakened early in the morning 
by a racket which seemed to extend all 
over the boat. There was a mingling of 
many voices of many nationalities. One 
heard English spoken fluently, and again 
with a West Indian accent; Spanish was 
murmured all around; in some instances 
native tongues twisted the r’s in that pe- 
culiar fashion which not even a Scotch- 
man can imitate; in other cases the r’s 
were slurred over by the West Indian 
or gringo. Breakfast was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Fresh fruit of many kinds was 
to be had by simply picking it from the 
native canoes alongside. That delicious 
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Old Timer Talks 


By 
A. Garsaud, Tela 
(One of them) 


M,. CUTTER’S address before 


the Seaman’s Friend Society in Boston, 
published in the February-March, 1926, 
issue of UNIFRUITCO, gave me an in- 
spiration. 

How many of the “gang” that fought 
the battle under Mr. Cutter in his early 
struggling days in Guatemala, over 
twelve years ago, are still with the 
Unirep Fruir Company? What were 
they doing in the Guatemala Division 
at the time? Where are these old-tim- 
ers located with the Company now? 
What are their present occupations? I 
will briefly endeavor to answer these 
questions. 


First—Mr. V. M. Cutter. We must 
start with our President, who was then 
Manager of the Division. Many were 
the days, in the early construction period 
of Quirigua and El Pilar Districts, that 
our Manager (Mr. Cutter was at that 
time Manager) worked fifteen and 
eighteen hours a day. He set a hard 
pace for the rest of us to follow but was 
fair and square and gave everyone an 
equal chance. He simply expected each 
“soldier” to “do duty and merit accord- 
ing to achievement.” We had as much 
comfort as could be obtained, but of 
course the time was not yet ripe for the 
present-day luxuries furnished by the 
Company. 


7. 
i 


@ Reminiscences of 
some real old-timers. 


Work naturally got first call with 
Mr. Cutter, but he was also (and no 
doubt still is) a great believer in the 
old motto, ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” ‘Tennis and base-ball 
were the leading sports in those days 
and we got our full share of these. Mr. 
Cutter, when possible, acted in the ca- 
pacity of umpire at the ball games. 

The Manager, like the rest of us, 
was fond of going to Mohawk Farm 
for a little dip in the swimming pool. 
The writer cannot forget how on one 
occasion the motor-boy could not be 
found, and thinking it great fun to get 
a free ride with the Manager, volun- 
teered to serve in the boy’s stead. What 
an experience for a new-comer! Car 
broke down and the self-appointed 
motor-boy had to push the car nearly 
five kilometers. Anyone who has ever 
attempted this feat can sympathize with 
the position and predicament I put my- 
self in. 


Second.—Mr. G. P. Chittenden. Mr. 
Chittenden was connected with the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Guatemala 
Division during its early construction 
period, and he is now Vice-President of 
the United Fruit Company in Charge 
of Production. 


Third—Mr. R. K. Thomas. Now 
Manager of the Tela Railroad Com- 
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pany. Mr. Thomas was Superintendent Overseer), Assistant to Manager of the 
of El Pilar District in its early days and Truxillo Railroad Company. “Mac,” 
no doubt deserves a great deal of credit as he is known by those most familiar 
for the success of El Pilar. Mr. Thomas with him, worked his way up the lad- 
always was a good tennis player, though der slowly but surely until today he is 
he is now confining his sporting activi- no doubt one of the most efficient and 
ties to the less strenuous game of golf. best-liked officials the Company has in 
the Tropics. He certainly can adjust 
himself to conditions. Always a great 
Bourth——Mr. V. W. Gooch (then backer of athletics, though his personal 
Commissary Inspector), Special Repre- activities in them never won him any 
sentative of the Company. How well medals. As a pitcher for the ball team 
I recall the first day I met Mr. Gooch. he met with indifferent success and as 
The meeting took place at the Virginia a tennis player, try as he might, he sel- 
Station and I mistook him for a jewelry dom was able to make the grade to be 
salesman.: Mr. Gooch is always full of classed among the sharps. 
pep and a lover of all sports, though 
tennis is really his favorite and the only Seventh—Mr. W. E. Brown (then 
one he personally participated in. Lun- Agent and Port Superintendent), Man- 
derstand, though, he now goes 1 for a ager of Truxillo Railroad Company. 
little golf. Mr. Gooch might be termed Always a deep thinker and not much to 
a “Jack of all trades” as he seems to fit say at any time. Mr. Brown a oeked 
in any job assigned to him. himself up to his present position with 
the Company by earnest and faithful 
work. Plugging along he finally came 


in charge of constructing Quirigua Hos- to the top and was rewarded. for his ef- 
g forts. In favor of athletics for the em- 


ital.) Now Assistant Chief Engineer AS ; 
pital. , ch i g ployes, though seldom participated him- 
for the United Fruit Company. Mr. : 3 
self. I do recall, however, his playing 

Parker undertook a hard task under un- é : : 

oe ae ais N- some tennis on the old cinder court in 
favorable and unfamiliar conditions iN pyerto Barrios ; 
the construction of the Quirigua Hos- see 
pital. This building now stands as a 
monument to_ his achievement. Mr. Eighth—Mr. H. T. Heyl (then Sec- 
Parker was taken away before the job retary to Manager), Superintendent 
was completed but with only a few Agriculture Santa Marta Division of 
minor touches necessary. He deserves the United Fruit Company. Always on 
full credit for its construction under try- the job and worked day and night if 
ing conditions. Mr. Parker was also a_ necessary. Famous for story telling and 
great tennis player in his tropical days. participating in a party occasionally. 
He has undoubtedly developed into a Was not very enthusiastic for outdoor 
Anal ane here ae his ae ie but right there with the goods 
rom Guatemala as he certainly, during = tor indoor sports. 
all his time there, made no such talks 
as his memorable after-dinner speech f 

Ninth.-—Mr: BE. a: Ames. (Then 


given in Tela last year in honor of the 
Standardization Committee. Timekeeper, Overseer and District Su- 
perintendent. ) Mr. Ames is at present 
Superintendent Agriculture Tela Rail- 
Sixth—Mr. C. H. McClellan (then road Company. Mr. Ames (the last 


Assistant Paymaster, Timekeeper and of the Boston Sign Laborers) was 4 


Fifth —Mr. Harold Parker. (Then 
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hard, loyal worker and maneuvering al- 
ways for best results for Company in- 
terest in the operation of his Depart- 
ment. Believes in athletics. Perhaps 
some day we can get Mr. Ames to ex- 
plain a certain hunting party at Pequot 
Farm on a dark night when the hero 
killed a “deer” which upon investiga- 
tion proved to be a perfectly good Com- 
pany mule. Before the discovery was 
made, two of the party claimed they shot 
the animal. Afterwards, naturally, it 
was reversed—no one did it. If I re- 
call correctly, a little payroll deduction 
by Mr. Lufkin, Auditor, ended the ar- 
gument. Mr. Ames might also tell us 
about the pleasantness of playing tele- 
phone operator at midnight, as was the 
case in those days, connecting Virginia 
with Barrios from Pequot Farm. This 
was a part of the multitudinous duties 
of the Timekeeper. 


Tenth—Dr. N. P. MacPhail (then 


Physician), Superintendent Medical De- ~ 


partment. Performs same duties now 
as he did-in the old days. The oldest 
man, by far, in years of service with the 
Company in the Guatemala Division. 
Known to be quiet, fair and patient at 
all times, he earned the reputation of 
being the most popular man in the Divi- 
sion. Never known to get angry even 
under the most trying conditions. His 
disposition is-certainly marvelous and a 
fertune in itself. A welcome hand is 
always extended to all callers and the 
“Buen Doctor’ is loved and respected 
by high and low. 


Eleventh—Mr. Harold F. Sharp 
(then Coast Purser), Superintendent 
Guaymas District Tela Railroad Com- 
pany. Very quiet and always known to 
mind his own business. Struggled along 
for years as Coast Purser from Belize 
to Puerto Cortes. His job was not al- 
ways a bed of roses in those days and he 
always had a lot of hard work mapped 
out for himself. He deserves credit. 
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He appreciated the fact that boys must 
have recreation. Was in for all sports 
though seldom a participant himself. 


Twelfth—Mr. Howard Wing (then 
Clerk Virginia Farm Office), Superin- 
tendent Merchandise Department Trux- 
illo Railroad Company at Puerto Cas- 
tilla. Howard always was energy itself 
and succeeded by hard work. Active 
and ready for all athletics. Used to be 
a great runner and was never afraid to 
“mix it” if the occasion called for it. 
The writer knows from experience. 


Thirteenth. — Timothy Wightman. 
Came to Guatemala as a mechanic in 
charge of Laundry. Now Division Mas- 
ter Mechanic. Happy-go-lucky Tim 
was continuously on the go and always 
had a funny story to tell. A white suit 
was, and still is, I understand, his fay- 
orite dress. 


Fourteenth—Mr. Thomas Bradshaw. 
(Then clerk in Virginia Office.) Offi- 
cial of the Santa Marta Railway Com- 
pany at Santa Marta, Colombia, at the 
present time. Mr. Bradshaw was in 
Guatemala many years; was a real. old- 
timer in that Division. 


Fifteenth—Mr. J. Connelly. Started 
as Chief Clerk at Hospital and held 
various positions in Guatemala Division. 
Now Assistant to Manager of the Santa 
Marta Division of the United Fruit 
Company. Another old-timer from 
Guatemala that has recently been trans- 
ferred from there. Mr. Connelly is also 
familiar with conditions in Belize having 
worked there as United Fruit Com- 
pany’s Agent. 


Sixteenth—Mr. Reginald Meiggs. 
Started as Farm Timekeeper and Over- 
seer. Now Superintendent El Pilar 
District of the Guatemala Division. 
Mr. Meiggs has been in this Division 
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since the time ‘Moses wore short 
pants,” and I doubt if he can recall the 
date of that remarkable day he walked 
into the Virginia Office, fresh as fresh- 
ness itself, “direct from Chile,” inquir- 
ing for Mr. Peters, the Superintendent. 
Great old scout—Meiggs; believer in 
indoor sports. 


Seventeenth—Mr. V. J. Tivy. 
Started as Farm Timekeeper and Over- 
seer. Now Superintendent Bobos Dis- 
trict of the Guatemala Division. Mr. 
Tivy came to Guatemala with a good 
knowledge of the banana business, and 
being a faithful worker promotion fol- 
lowed. He was a good tennis player 
but ! understand his great game now is 
polo. 


EighteenthCaptain L. Burmeister 
(then Head Stevedore), Captain of the 
S. §. Heredia. Captain Burmeister 
worked for the Guatemala Division at 
Barrios for about two years, but longing 
for the sea finally brought him back to 
his original calling and it was not long 
before he was promoted to Captain. 
Louis is well known all over the tropics 
where the United Fruit Company flag 
waves. A friend to all. 


Nineteenth.—Reverend Frank Kelly. 
In charge of St. Michael’s Church at 
Virginia for many years. The man 
who, at one time in his early days of 
tropical life, tried to eat for a complete 
meal nine green bananas. Good thing 
Dr. MacPhail was available. Good-na- 
tured and ready for fun within reason. 
Conscientious worker and a believer in 


the Truth. 


Twentieth—Mr. Sidney Landry. 
Came to Guatemala as Overseer from 
Costa Rica. Now District Superinten- 
dent Truxillo Railroad Company. A 
regular “Cajin” that will argue right 
or wrong. Likes athletics but does not 
participate much himself. 
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Twenty-first Mr. J. H. Brown 
(then Civil Engineer), Assistant Super- 
intendent Railways Truxillo Railroad 
Company. The man with seven lives. 
} recall distinctly taking Brown to the 
States from Guatemala once, more dead 
than alive. In a few months he was as 
good as ever again. A regular fellow 
and with the “gang.” 


Twenty-second—Mr. Charles Alex- 
ander (then Farm Timekeeper), Super- 
intendent Quirigua District, Guatemala 
Division. Another whose faithful work 
brought him to the front. Plays golf, 
tennis and polo. 


Twenty-third —Mr. Joseph Weldon. 
Came from Costa Rica Division of the 
United Fruit Company to Guatemala 
Division as Farm Overseer. Now 
Overseer in Quirigua District of the 
same Division. Mr. Weldon belongs 
to the old school, with the spirit, “Never 
say die.” 


Twenty-fourth —Mr. Louis A. Dou- 
bleday (then Farm Timekeeper-Over- 
seer), Assistant Roadmaster Tela Rail- 
road Company. Famous for his talking 
ability. It was once remarked, ‘““Dou- 
bleday can talk more and say less than 
any man living.” To Louis’ credit we 
must admit he is a plugger; a hard 
worker that gives the best that is in him. 


Twenty-fifth—Mr. O. J. Schofield. 
Employed in the Guatemala Division as 
Farm Timekeeper. Now Superinten- 
dent Fortuna and Colorado Districts of 
the Tela Railroad Company at Tela. 
His specialties are to ride on motor-cars 
and build tramway bridges. 


Twenty-sixth—Mr. A. Halliday. 
Started in the service of the Guatemala 
Division as Farm Timekeeper and Over- 
seer. Now employed as Overseer in 
the Guaymas District of the Tela Rail- 
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road Company. Mr. Halliday was out 
of the Company service for a time but 
is now back in the ‘‘family.” 


Twenty-seventh—Mr. Henry Kuy- 
len (then Farm Timekeeper), Superin- 
tendent Los Andes District of the Gua- 
temala Division. Saw Yuma grow up. 


Twenty-Eighth—Ernest Gourier 
(then Farm Timekeeper and Overseer). 
Cutting mahogany lumber at Cheyume 
Junction, Guatemala. Known as “Si- 
lent” Gourier, and a great hunter. 


Twenty-ninth—Mr. Robert Clark 
(then Farm Timekeeper). Arrived in 
Guatemala still smelling of salt water 
and claimed it was much easier to ride 
a yard-arm around Cape Horn than a 
mule. Now employed as Overseer in 
the same Division. 


Thirtieth—_George Maale (then 
Stevedore), Head Stevedore Marine 
Department of the Truxillo Railroad 
Company at Puerto Castilla. Always 
on the job and a good “work horse” that 
is steady and reliable. 


T hirty-first Rafael Arriola. Em- 
ployed in Guatemala Division as Drafts- 
man at the Virginia Office. Worked in 
several Divisions of the United Fruit 
Company and now employed as Drafts- 
man at Tela with the Tela Railroad 
Company. 


Thirty-second.—Miss Myra Ellerby. 
Competent Matron of the Quirigua 
Hospital and still in same capacity. 
Knows everybody in the Division and is 
pleasant and attentive to everyone. 


Thirty-third—Andre Garsaud 
(writer of this article). Worked in 
several capacities in the Guatemala Di- 
vision and was there when Quirigua 
District was started. Now Superinten- 
dent of Construction Tela Railroad 
Company at Tela. 
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The foregoing is the best evidence to 
convince “young blood” of the Com- 
pany’s sincerity of starting young men 
from the bottom and bringing them to 
the very top, providing of course they 
have it in them to make good. 

Some of the loyal ones mentioned 
herein left the Company’s service for a 
short period during the war but upon 
being released from their duties imme- 
diately came back to their old employers, 
the United Fruit Company. 

In writing this brief history the writer 
included all old employes that, to the 
best of his knowledge, were with the 
Company over twelve years ago in the 
Guatemala Division and are still con- 
nected with the Company. If anyone 
was left out it was not done intention- 
ally and apology is offered. 


Two members of the UnitTep FRUIT 
Company family have had degrees con- 
ferred upon them during the past month. 
At commencement on June 14th, Boston 
University conferred the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
upon Mr. Frank E. Dresser, Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department, 
Boston Division. Mr. Dresser was ac- 
tive in class affairs and at the recent in- 
auguration of Doctor Daniel L. Marsh 
as President of the University was 
among the five seniors chosen to repre- 
sent the Class of 1926 of the College of 
Business Administration. Our second 
fellow-employe honored by a college de- 
gree is Mr. William J. Murphy, Claim 
Agent, Traffic Department of the Fruit 
DisPpATCH COMPANY at New York, who 
on June 15, received from the Fordham 
Law School of Fordham University, the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Our hearty 
congratulations are extended both these 
progressive young men. We are proud 
of them and positive that a brilliant fu- 
ture awaits them. 


Captain 


Charles W. 
Whidden 


Master of the 
SoSsPoloa 


When I first knew Charlie Whidden he was just a junior mate; 

A gangling youngster in his suit of white ; 

And his smile was just as catching when he worked down in the hatch 
Writing exceptions on the cargo thru the night. 

He learned his navigation and he studied how to steer 

And he grasped the art of making fast his lines; 

And now he is a Master with gold braid upon his hat 

And he struts across the bridge and brightly shines. 

In the years ago the maidens when they saw him working hard 
Just caught their breath and murmured, ‘Gee, he’s fine.” 

‘And girls of age uncertain gathered round and worked their charms 
And tried to hook up Charlie on their line. 

As a mate he was successful with his work and with the girls 
And old ladies said he was a handsome man, 

And the African gals of color rolled their eyes and murmured loud, 
“Dat boy am jes the sweetest thing what am.” 

You have all seen “Thomas Meighan, star of the silver screen 
Who breaks the ladies’ hearts with perfect ease 

He’s as handsome as its possible for human man to be 

Capt. Charles and he are just as like as peas. 

Now Capt. Charlie’s Master of a big white tourist ship 

And he plows the seas in luxury and style 

And the ladies flock around him with a flutter in their hearts 
Handsome Charlie’s got them buffaloed with his smile. 
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A Carib Wake 


By 
F J. G. Robinson, Tela 


ENITO’S father-in-law was dead, 
had been dead and buried, in fact, for 
nine days. Benito, it should be explained, 
was my negro Carib cook, and when he 
asked permission to return to his village 
to attend the wake, I suggested that I 
should accompany him. He readily ac- 
quiesced to this, and so, along with one 
of my colleagues, the three of us walked 
to the edge of the lagoon some half mile 
from the house, and after an hour’s pad- 
dling in a cayuca and a further walk of 
three miles along a bush track, we found 
ourselves at the village. 

At a cantina where we made our first 
call, a Carib was playing a guitar, and as 
it appeared to be a good opportunity to 
hear some Carib or Spanish music, some 
slight lubrication soon had the desired 
effect—lubrication on the throats, not 
the guitar! 

During a lull in the music, one man 
approached the lone orchestra and com- 
menced to hum a tune. I was all atten- 
tion, expecting to hear something out of 
the usual. My surprise can be imagined 
when he burst out with “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.”’ Upon being questioned 
as to where he had learnt the song, it 
was disclosed that he had been in France 
with the British West Indies Regiment. 
Whenever the same man saw me on sub- 
sequent occasions, he immediately started 
to whistle the tune, apparently for my 
special benefit. 

When we left the cantina the moon 
was full, and the wierd shadows from 
the coconut palm trees, the silent tread 
of bare feet on the sand, the roar of the 
waves beating along the seashore not a 
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hundred yards distant, all combined to 
create a feeling of high adventure. 

Eventually we came to the manaca hut 
where the wake was being held. A finer 
feeling prevented one from accepting the 
invitation to enter, but curiosity could 
not altogether be overcome, and a glance 
inside revealed the adobe walls to be 
decorated with pictures of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. Candles were burn- 
ing, and the low tone of the ceremony 
in the peculiar Carib tongue was eerie. 

Outside the hut, however, a crowd of 
men were playing games of chance. 
Truly it was a night of surprises. 

Soon the dancing commenced, with 
hand-clapping serving as the tom-tom, 
and the monotonous, melancholy, minor 
tune must have been similar to that sung 
by the forefathers of the Caribs hundreds 
of years ago in the jungles of Africa. 
The men danced alone, then the women, 
but they never danced together. The 
dancing, however, was sensual, passion- 
ate, unrestrained. 

It was during the dancing that I re- 
ceived a further surprise when I was 
accosted by a Carib dressed in smart cut 
navy-blue suit, with a startling pink 
striped shirt, tan oxfords, and wearing 
pince-nez. He addressed me by my 
name. A few months earlier he had 
worked for me on the farms; then he 
wore home-made sandals, a flour-bag 
shirt and trousers. 

I walked away to try to reconcile and 
adjust my thoughts. It was impossible, 
but in the cayuca on the way back to my 
quarters, the following words occurred 
to me and haunted me for months: 
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Night, but no darkness ; the moon, high 
in the heav’ns, 
Illumines the placid waters. Stars, and 
the mountains, and trees, 
Their images vividly showing near, but 
no substance. Fishes, 
Disturbed by the paddle, send wavelets, 
bearing a fringe 
Of one star alone. I place my hand in 
| the warm turquoise waters, 
Fi And touch. Life, if I could so touch, 


and learn. 


A Day Off 


By Chas. Hayling 


In Costa Rica 


66 
(. OME up some time when you 


have a chance and let’s go fishing,” my 
friend said to me, as the train pulled out 
of the little town of Siquirres, which 
sweltered in the mid-day heat, and which 
is one of the important stops on the rail- 
way. I remembered his invitation a few 
weeks later when work had slacked off a 
bit at the office; so I dug out my “brown 
suit” which I bought in 1914, just a 
little before the war, and thus clad in 
ancient armour I went to Siquirres. I 
found my friend in jubilant spirits; he 
greeted me with the news that he had 
just finished a new net, which we would 
try out on the morrow. Our fishing 
was to be done with a cast net, which if 
not very sportsmanlike, is very lucrative. 
That night we sat and listened to the 
rain which fell in torrents, and the roar 
of the river made me wonder if all the 
fish would not be washed down to the 


sea, but I was assured that they would 
hide beneath the large rocks and would 
be well protected. 

The day dawned bright; the golden 
rays of the sun gilded our drab surround- 
ings. After an early breakfast, we 
started for the scene of our day’s out- 
ing, and arrived at the river in which 
we intended to fish. ‘“Reventazon” it is 
called, and it certainly looked capable of 
“destroying,” as it writhed and_ hissed 
like a gigantic snake. My friend, Cyril, 
inquired from the Station Agent, at “La 
Junta,” if Joe and Timothy had passed, 
and he was told they had gone up-stream 
about an hour before. Cyril decided 
that we should follow along the bank of 
the river, and start to fish ahead of them. 
Joe and Timothy were rival fishermen, 
and experts with the net, therefore it 
would be useless to fish where they had 
passed. We tramped for about two 
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miles, and then started in to fish. Cyril, 
cautioning me to stow my matches and 
cigarettes in my cap, waded in and made 
his first throw. The net weighted with 
little leaden pellets, spread out like an 
umbrella, and, as the current caught it, 
gradually closed up. It was allowed to 
drift with the current for a short dis- 
tance, then slowly drawn in. At this 
juncture I could hardly restrain my 
eagerness to see the result of our first 
cast, and I started anxiously ahead; 
stepping on a slippery stone I toppled 
backwards, and had a whole bath. Then 
I realized how important my friend’s 
advice to place my cigarettes in my cap, 


had been. 


Our first attempt yielded a ripe ba- 
nana, which was not despised by me, 
having read somewhere that it contained 
as many calories, vitamins and things like 
that, as does fish; and, I would not have 
been sorry if the product of the second 
throw had proven as the first. I was 
disappointed in this: I saw Cyril reach- 
ing into the net—a flapping in the 
meshes; a whirl of water, and a beauti- 
ful “BOBO” was grasped by the head, 
then quickly stowed in the canvas bag at 
his side. ; 


We fished for several hours. ‘The 
canvas bag which I had been carrying 
for the past two hours was half full. 
Our catch amounted to about 70 pounds 
— “Snooks,” ‘‘Guapoti,’ “Bobo,” and 
several other kinds ; some weighing about 
6 pounds. Hearing a call, we looked 
around and saw our rivals. One of them 
had made a cast, and we watched to see 
the result. The net was drawn in and 
yielded one of about 20 pounds. I felt 
a little prick of envy, then remorse, that 
I should covet what probably constituted 
his means of livelihood or sustenance for 
himself and perhaps a family. My sur- 
mise was correct. Joe had a wife and 
three children. I made atonement by 
offering him some of my cigarettes, 
which he was glad to get, as he couldn’t 
carry his pipe and tobacco with him. 
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We were feeling chilly by this time, 
and decided to quit; climbing out on a 
sandy strip, we sat on a fallen log to 
rest. Beautiful butterflies of varied hues 
flitted over the little ruts made by the 
deer, which had come during the night 
to drink. “There were signs of abundant 
life everywhere ‘The tangle of vegeta- 
tion in most places had given way to the 
carefully cultivated banana farms of the 
Unirep Fruir Company. The green- 
plumed trees bowed gracefully offering 
up their fruit. Great trees, laurel, silk 
cotton and cedars, were hung with the 
pendant nests of the black and yellow 
orioles. Others were festooned with or- 
chids. Unceasingly “Anopheles” sung 
his contempt of Dr. Deeks. A lone, 
grey, ring-tail raccoon trotted into view 
on the opposite side of the bank, saw us, 
and without stopping leaped onto the 
nearest tree. A sloth dropped off a huge 
sandbox tree and fell with a thud. It 
had taken him weeks to climb up, and 
being too lazy to climb down, had re- 
sorted to gravity to aid him in his sloth- 
fulness. 


Suddenly little flocks of paroquetes 
which had been feeding on the rubber 
trees, flew up with a noisy chatter and 
disappeared. Every living thing had 
gone into the shade. It was noon. I 
cast a wistful look at the water witches 
slipping over the mossy stones, then we 
climbed the bank and started for home. 
A shiny black wasp with a red head 
buzzed over me, thought I looked fishy, 
and flew off, kissing Cyril’s perspiring 
brow in farewell. 

After an hour’s walk we arrived at 
Joe’s shack nestling among the banana 
trees. Accepting his invitation we threw 
down our fish net and sack and sat on 
the low steps. From our feet stretched 
a little raised green path, which was kept 
firm by a row of river stones pilfered 
from the railway right-of-way. On 
either side of the stones a variety of 
flowers were in bloom. Around the cot- 
tage were clumps of sugar cane, yucca 
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and yams. Joe offered to prepare some- 
thing to eat. Fish we had aplenty, but 
I couldn’t think of where the bread was 
coming from until I saw a blue shirt 
floating up a breadfruit tree. I must 
say floating because the owner hardly 
paused in his upward climb. Four thuds 
followed; then Joe said “nuff” and the 
shirt floated down. Our bread was 
ready to be baked and broken. 

Dry twigs were quickly gathered, and 
a fire started between four large stones 
on which rested a couple of old steel 
ties. A large tin, which bore a yellow 
label reading “West India Oil Com- 
pany,” was three parts filled with clear 
rain water taken from a barrel, which I 
observed was securely screened, and I 
thought to myself that Dr. Deeks had 


got in an upper-cut on “Anopheles” 
through his pupil. 
Four luscious fish were scraped, 


cleaned and placed in the tin. Little 
knife thrusts were made in the bread- 
fruit and grains of coarse salt stuffed in; 
they were then rolled around the center 
of the fire, where they would roast slow- 
ly and be ready in time with the fish. 
The blue shirt was once more busy 
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among the sugar cane, and presently we 
were munching the juicy pith, as an 
aperitif. 

I saw Joe busy whittling the green bark 
from an orange twig, and without asking 
I knew the fish was ready. Mrs. Joe, 
who had kept in the background, now 
came forward with a large tin plate. 
Joe speared the fish out with his orange 
fork, placing them on the plate. The 
breadfruit were rolled out, the ashes 
knocked off, and then they were broken 
open, showing a rich creamy centre from 
which a pale bluish vapor arose and 
mingled with that of the steaming fish. 
It reminded me of incense, and I thought 
of heavenly things. I tried to convey 
some of this sentiment to Cyril, but he 
laughed and said, “Never mind, you will 
soon feel better.” 

Cyril’s words were prophetic: I felt 
better and happier than I had felt for a 
long time. I shook hands with Joe and 
his family and returned to my work with 
a feeling of appreciation for the pioneers 
of the Unirep Fruit ComMPANy, who 
had converted the jungle into an abode 
of health and happiness for Joe and me. 
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(From page 756) 
the extent of his advancement depends 
on his own willingness to work for suc- 
cess. It is, of course, impossible for 
everyone to reach the top, but any man 
can better his condition by going about 


it with a will. LET'S GO! 
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(From page 759) 

semi-fruit, semi-vegetable of the tropics, 
the papaya, or as it is called by our West 
Indian neighbors, the pawpaw, was in 
evidence. Breakfast over, we mingled 
with the natives, exchanging banter and 
making friends with the chicos and the 
ever-present perro. The time was 
passed pleasantly until the last stem of 
fruit was safely stowed in the hold. 


(From page 753) 
gon, which has been a buyer of Fruit 
DispaTcH bananas exclusively for years, 
maintaining its own messenger service. 
“In the interest of my Company, | 
have been a close observer of all things 
pertaining to bananas; therefore, I am 
glad to say, in addition to your building 
a magnificent new concrete wharf for 
the exclusive handling of bananas, I no- 
ticed a decided improvement in the han- 
dling of fruit from ship to car. The 
careful, easy raising of bunches of fruit 
from conveyor to belt and from belt to 
car is to be commended. 
“T hope this improvement will con- 
tinue. 
“Yours truly, 
“(Signed) J. F. Moore, 


“Local Representative. ° 
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Unifrivolity 
iy Ra 


“The ‘Aristocrat of the Forest’ and the ‘Letter from New Orleans’, 
And the lay of ‘Understudy’ by the guy who preaches and cleans; 
They all make good reading matter, but the part I like the best 

Is the page of ‘Unifrivolity’ which I read ‘con mucha’ zest. 

Oh R. K. where you get your color, is always a puzzle to me, 

It brightens the little magazine no matter how full it be; 

I can scan the articles over, but I read yours thru and thru 

And I often think when I raise my drink, ‘Here’s hoping and here’s 
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to you. Steve Knows (Cristobal). 
DEAR STEVE: 
That drink you raise Our glasses rise 
These thoughts beget: With equal zest 
You can’t appraise As with surmise 
The Scotch we get We hope the best. 


And so your doubt 

Anent our blotch 

Brings answer: Hereabout 
The color’s in the Scotch! 


A lone golfer one Sunday morning stepped briskly up to the frst 
tee. The prospect of playing alone was not altogether pleasing and he 
glanced inquiringly in the direction of a total stranger who stood nearby 
obviously waiting to tee off 

Two hours later, battle-scarred and weary from eighteen unsuccessful 
attempts to prove that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points, the two golfers sat at a table in the club house contemplating 
a quart bottle of liquid which, when lighted with a match, should pro- 
duce a blue flame. Neither party lighted the liquid. 

The first golfer tilted back his chair: “You know”, he said, “this 
is the best game in the world. Here we are, two perfect strangers 
enjoying each other’s company and yet we don’t even know each other’s 
name, much less our business.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the other. “T think it’s about time we introduced 


ourselves. My name’s Smiths" Pm (a! Direstos in the Fruit Dispatch 
Company.” 


The first Total Stran 
his hand: 
“Shake, Smith,” he said. “So am 1.7? 


ger put his glass on the table and arose extending 


Some people have to work for a 
Pursers. 


William Byam, Dealers 
should be able to sell ’em. 


living; others become Assistant 


Service Representative, Toronto, Ontario, 


Cristobal 


A. DELIGHTFUL, newly mar- 


ried couple arrived at Cristobal on the 
S.S. Santa Marta on June 16 in the per- 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Burrans. 
Mr. Burrans is a member of the Passen- 
ger Department staff of the Boston office 
and Mrs. Burrans prior to June 8 was 
Miss Marguerite A. Palfrey of Nova 
Scotia. While they were visiting head- 
quarters at Cristobal Division someone 
remarked that it must be lovely to marry 


a bride. 


The Boston invasion still continues. 
The §.S. Ulua on June 7 brought the 
Misses Mary Horrigan and Alma Kenny 
who were making their first trip to the 
Tropics. According to all accounts it 
will be a memorable one for them. 


Mrs. Paul West and Miss Jane West, 
mother and sister of our Division Man- 
ager, are both back in Cristobal again 
after having spent an extended vacation 
in the States. 


The fighting Irish are very strongly 
represented here through the return of 
Capt. Andy Thompson, who is relieving 
Captain Towell on the Ulua. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Agnew spent a 
week vacationing on the Isthmus. They 


arrived on the Sixaola on June 10th and 
returned to Barranquilla a week later on 
the Santa Marta, moneyless but happy. 
Mr. Agnew is the Unirep Fruir Com- 
pany’s Traffic Agent at Barranquilla, 
Colombia. 


Mrs. Alva Hatch, wife of the Assist- 
ant Manager at Santa Marta, and her 
daughter Josephine arrived at Cristobal 
on June 17th to meet her sister, Miss 
Eva Flye, who had come in the day pre- 
ceding on the Santa Marta. 


This Division regretfully bade “Bon 
Voyage” to Captain Charles Baldwin 
when he sailed for New York on June 
17th on the Carrillo. For the past sev- 
eral weeks Captain Baldwin has been 
visiting various tropical divisions, making 
his headquarters at Cristobal. 


Life here is one pleasant round of 
greeting UNITED Fruir COMPANY em- 
ployes and their families. One can rarely 
meet a ship on which is not someone 
connected directly or indirectly with the 
work of our Company, in domestic or 
tropical divisions. There seems to be 
some peculiar force which attracts us all 
one to the other, an ingrained spirit of 
loyalty to and pride in our membership 
in the big family. It is a happy thought 
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to meet and part with “See you at Cris- 
tobal,” the gateway of the Americas, of 
the world and of the Company. 


Many members of the Panama Divi- 
sion have been arriving at Cristobal 
lately, among them Mr. Hubert Rock, 
Superintendent of the Company’s rail- 
road system at Almirante, and Mrs. 
Rock, Mr. John Danahay, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Banana Exportations, 
Mr. David Spence, Mrs. Rosalie Har- 
shaw, wife of the Superintendent of 
Merchandise at Almirante, and Mr. 
Hugh Mitchell. These folks were all 
on the way to spend vacations, some in 
the States and others in Company Di- 
visions. 


Mr. Murdoch (Red) Henerey, Su- 
perintendent of Docks at Santa Marta, 
accompanied by his bulldog and golf 
clubs, was an arrival at Cristobal en 
route for home. He accumulated a large 
assortment of supplies and a baseball 
pitcher and departed on the Sixaola on 


June 3. 


The follownig distinguished church 
dignitaries accompanied by their secre- 
taries sailed on the Heredia for New 
Orleans en route to Chicago to attend 
the Eucharistic Congress: Monsenor 
Maximiliana Crespone, Archbishop of 
Popayan, Colombia; Monsenor Antonio 
M. Pueyo de Val, Bishop of Pasto, Co- 
lombia; Monsenor Jose I. Lopez, Bishop 
of Barranquilla, Colombia; and on June 
3, on the Tivives, there sailed His Emi- 
nence Jose Maria Guiot, Archbishop of 
Bogota, Colombia. 


July First saw the official opening of 
the Andean National Corporation’s 
enormous tank line in Colombia. This 


tank line, which is approximately 650 
kilometers long, runs from the Colom- 
bian oil field to Cartagena. Most of the 
materials used in the construction of this 
tank line were carried to Cartagena on 
steamers of the Unirep Fruit Com- 
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PANY. Captain J. Flannigan, President 
of the corporation, had as his guests at 
the formal opening which marks a great 
step forward in the affairs of our sister 
republic, many prominent persons. 


The Jacobi Film Company arrived 
from Kingston on the S. S. Tivives, 
June 23rd, 1926 and sailed for New 
Orleans by the S. S. Heredia the same 
day. The company consisted of Mr. 
George Jacobi, manager, Mr. George 
Jacobi, Jr., Miss Elizabeth Borchard, 
Miss Marrieta Mullner, Mr. A. G. 
Steaner, Mr. S. Ryatt, Mr. G. L. Alex- 
ander, Mr. A. Schirokaner, author, 
Mr. Carl Naas and Mr. E. Scheune- 
mann, photographers. 

This is a German film company who 
are making a picture, the name of which 
has not yet been divulged. They took 
many scenes in Kingston, Jamaica, and 
are on their way to the Orient to take 
further pictures. The Unirep Fruir 
CoMPANY'S steamers Tivives, Heredia 
and the Elders & Fyffes’ steamer Bayano 
were photographed many times and will 
no doubt play considerable part in this 
new picture. 


The Unirep Fruir Company newly- 
weds continue to arrive and the latest 
were Mr. and Mrs. Earl Braud of the 
Accounting Department at New Or- 
leans. They were the cruise guests of 
Capt. Edward Baxter of the S. S. 
Turrialba arriving at Cristobal June 
22. This charming young couple were 
entertained by Mr. Ralph W. Emerson, 
Division Accountant at Cristobal. 


Dr. Surce J. Taylor accompanied by 
Mrs. Taylor and his two children, 
Surce, Jr. and, Adair, sailed for New 
York on the S. §. Calamares, June 27th. 
Dr. Taylor is the owner of the Samari- 
tan Hospital, Colon. He is a very 
clever and prominent surgeon and for 
several years has acted as port physician 
for the Company at Cristobal. 
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Before leaving the Isthmus he com- Sales Manager of the British American 
mitted matrimony, the accessory after Tobacco Company. Mr. Ruffin is well 
the fact being Miss Louise Bisson, chief known to the members of the staff of 
nurse of the Samaritan Hospital. Both the Cristobal Division. 

Dr. and Mrs. Taylor have enviable 
war records, having served together 
with the American Forces in France dur- 
ing the late war. It is the intention of 


Re New a on A aa hpciet Heredia which sailed June 23. After 


| Soe ; : 
r months’ tour of the United States. They Tree ch Le ee Si uae an 
are accompanied by Miss Bertha Eaton exas they will proceed to, “New 7 07 2 


of the nursing staff of the Samaritan ae! he has been called on Company 
Hospital. When the S. §. Calamares bo A 


Mr. G. L. Harshaw, Superintendent 
of the Merchandise Department at Al- 
mirante and Mrs. Harshaw were pas- 
sengers in transit to New Orleans on the 


wes leaving a large crowd of Dr. Tay- Captain Chas. Ellison, Chief. Steve- 
lor’s friends went down to bid the happy dore of the Company at Cristobal, Mrs. 
couple “Bon Voyage. Ellison and their daughter, Doris, visited 


Cristobal on June 28, arriving on the 
Harold A. Bailey, Assistant Chief Calamares. Miss Doris was lately grad- 
Stevedore of the Cristobal Division, uated from Fairfax Hall at Basic, Vir- 
sailed for New York on the Calamares  ginia. 
on vacation. Mr. Bailey expects to join 
his family there and return with them at 
an early date. 


Mr. William Nolting, Treasurer of 
the Unirep Fruit CoMPANY, arrived 
here on the Tivives on June 23, accom- 
panied by his daughter, Mrs. Hazel 
Nolting White. The Noltings were en- 
tertained at Cristobal by Mr. West and 
left for Colombia the following day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Blair arrived 
at Cristobal on the Parismina on June 
16. While our Almirante Manager was 
attending to business of the Company 
Mrs. Blair visited her many friends on 
the Isthmus. They sailed for home on 
the Cartago on the 27th. 


Mr. Theodore McGinnis, General 
Manager of the Balboa Brewing Com- 
pany, who is. an old and valued friend of 


the Unirep Fruir CoMpANY was 4 Ralph W. Emerson and Ral h W 
passenger from New Orleans to Cristo- Emerson, Jr., descendants Of the 
bal on the Cartago, arriving June 27th. great educator and poet, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Ralph Emerson, 

On the Tivives, June 23, there ar- Sr., is the Division Accountant at 


rived at Cristobal Mr. John Ruffin, Cristobal. 
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ly the April issue of Unirrurtco the Guatemala Division asked a question 
that cannot remain unanswered by the Tela Division. ‘The question reads: 


“At a recent Department Head meeting an interesting point was brought up rela- 
tive to the total number of years of service with the United Fruit Company of the 
Department Heads of the Guatemala Division. The nineteen men present showed in 
their service a total of two hundred and three years with the Company. Guatemala 
is curious to hear if any other Division can equal us on this question.” 


We in Tela say let those Guatemala Division Department Heads read the 
full individual and collective records given below and weep: 


NAME POSITION SERVICE 
1 R. H. Goodell General Manager 18 years 
Z R. K. Thomas Manager 18 years, 5 months 
3 R. S. Corwin Accountant 11 years 
4 Dr. R. B. Nutter Supt. Medical Dept. 10 years, 2 months 
5 E. F. Speh Chief Engineer and Supt. 
Railways 9 years 
6 E. A. Ames Supt. Agriculture 15 years 
+7, R. C. Purdy Supt. Buildings and Grounds 
Dept. 26 years 
8 J. G. Beasley Supt. Exportation Dept. 9 years, 2 months 
¥*0 H. F. Sharp District Supt., Guaymas Dis- 
trict 27 years 
10 O. J. Schofield Dist. Supt., Fortuna and 
Colorado Districts 8 years 
11 M.D. Monagan Supt. Electrical Dept. 7 years, 3 months 
12 A. Garsaud Supt. Construction Dept. 12 years, 6 months 
13 Frank Gee Roadmaster 6 years 
14 F. D. Bradley In Charge Legal Dept. 8 years 
15 R. V. Waterhouse District Supt., Ulua District 6 years, 4 months 
16 R. W. Stark Assist. Chief Engineer 6 years, 4 months 
17 A. H. Syrett Storekeeper, Material and 
Supply Dept. 10 years, 3 months 
18 A. J. Chute Assist. Supt. Railways 12 years, 6 months 
19 J. L. Brown Trainmaster 8 years, 5 months 


Total 229 years, 4 months 


* Five years of Mr. Purdy’s service was with the Cuba Fruit Company, organized 
and owned by Captain Baker, Mr. Hopkins and other share-holders of the United 
Fruit Company. 


** Mr. Sharp served seven years with the Orr-Laubenheimer Fruit & Steamship 
Company, and Camors & McConnell, which Companies were taken over by the United 


Fruit Company and should really be considered a part of this organization at its founda- 
tion. 
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We go one better than our neighbors in our account by publishing proof, giv- 
ing names and positions of the nineteen Tela representatives considered in answer- 
ing this question, which is simplicity itself for us. “The summary shows actual 
time spent in the service of the Company. 

Messrs. Purdy and Sharp, two old members of our big “family,” have been 
with the Company since its infancy and about the same length of time that it took 
Rip Van Winkle to get over his long sleep. 

We do not claim our record to be the championship, but we must certainly 
be close to the top. How about it, other Divisions? Are we leading the proces- 
sion or just following the parade? 


Scoutcraft In the ‘| ropies 


By Hubert Davis, Scoutmaster, Tela 


i o'clock! All aboard ! Excitement ran high and my atten- 
The “99” moved slowly away from tion was constantly being directed to 
the station at Tela with a happy and some new and interesting sight along the 
jubilant contingent of the local Scout line. 

Troop. Eleven Boy Scouts, three As- A delightful two hour ride brought 
sistant Scoutmasters and one Scoutmas- us to the Guaymas Superintendency 
ter formed the party and all were bound where we were received by Mr. Sharp 


for an overnight outing in the bush. and Mr. Hogaboom, two of our most 
Each boy was fully equipped with enthusiastic supporters. 

regulation uniform, knapsack, blanket- The short time before the evening 

roll and all of the necessities for a night meal was utilized to good advantage 

and day in camp. by the boys in playing games which 
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Left to right—Fisher Bush, Donald Armes, Billie Woolfolk. 
Clarence Day, Bob Day, Kelsie Cooper, Emmett Ramirez, Frank 
Day, Dick Goodell. Mr. Davis stands behind his scouts. This 


is true literally as well as figuratively speaking. 
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brought yells of delight from an appre- 
ciative audience of farm laborers who 
gathered nearby. 

After a most appetizing meal, which 
we were all in prime condition to enjoy, 
a “Court of Honor,” under the super- 
vision of Mr. Sharp, Mr. Hogaboom 
and myself, was held. The Scouts all 
performed in a very creditable manner, 
much te our satisfaction. 

At ten o'clock all were comfortably 
ensconsed on their individual pallets 
which had been placed on all parts of 
the porch floor. 

Up at four the next morning and 
eager to be off on our trip to the jungle. 

Two hand-cars furnished a means of 
transportation to the end of the rail- 
road, then a two mile hike to a most de- 
lightful camp site on the banks of the 
Mazapa River. 

At seven-thirty fires were blazing and 
the appetizing odor of frying bacon was 
in the air. 
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After breakfast we raised our flag and 
christened the spot: “Tela Boy Scouts 
Camp.” 

Some enterprising lad in search of 
something new discovered a real “swim- 
min’ hole.” Immediately a great cry 
rent the air and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, everyone was splashing around 
in the clear, cold waters of the Mazapa. 
Half an hour of this invigorating sport 
and we were ready to come out. 

Tests and examinations in Scout-lore 
occupied the remaining time left to us 
and at two o'clock, after another de- 
lightful half hour in the water, we set 
out on the trail for home. 

Mr. Sharp sent us to Urracco Junc- 
tion on his motor car and from there we 
came to Tela by train. 

A vote of thanks and appreciation was 
extended to Mr. Sharp and Mr. Hoga- 
boom for a most perfect outing and we 
are all looking forward to the time when 
we can go again. 


NCE more Tela lives up to its 
reputation of being the “‘training camp” 
of the Company. 

Bob Beasley (you know little Robert 
M.) our up and coming young prospect 
of the Accounting Department has been 
transferred to Puerto Limon. 

Robert, who has been with the Com- 
pany about six years, has served in a 
number of departments and in a number 
of capacities including those of time- 
keeper, mandador, cashier and a goodly 
number of the desks in the Accounting 
Department. 

Of course we are always pleased when 
someone in our gang receives a promo- 
tion, but it certainly was hard to like 
it this time. 

A farewell dinner was staged in his 
honor the night preceding his departure. 


Most of our farewell parties heretofore 
have been stag affairs; this one most de- 
cidedly was not. Bob has a way with 
the ladies, you know, and they refused to 
be left out. 

‘This somewhat mixed assembly then, 
gathered at “297” for what turned out 
to be a grand little party. About six- 
thirty a delicious repast was served to 
the twenty-five guests present. 

A beautiful loving cup (made to or- 
der at the tin-shop) suitably engraved 
in a delightful shade of red, was pre- 
sented to the guest of honor early in the 
evening. ‘The presentation speech, de- 
livered in great style by Mr. V. T. Mais, 
was a flowery tribute to our departing 
member. Beasley’s reply, delivered from 
the center of the dining table, was a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
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Bob’s leaving us is indeed a blow, but 
this is the third time that he has for- 
saken us and while we don’t say that he 
will come back again, it wouldn't sur- 
prise us a great deal if he did. 

In this respect, Tom Woolfolk, moved 
to poetry by the impending calamity, 
composed the following quaint bit of 
verse: 


"T ney tell me Bob is leaving us, 
And going far away, 

O£ course we hate it very much, 
But he will rue the day. 

He left us once before, you know, 
But didn’t go so far, 

The place I mean is very near, 
And doesn’t come up to par. 

He didn’t like it there so well, 
And sailed the briny deep, 

And the very next we heard of him, 
He’d joined the Doctor’s fleet. 
They cruised around the continent, 

And everything was fine, 
They considered the Mediterranean, 
But decided on the Rhine. 
Then they were seen in Hamburg, 
In fact they were all around, 
But next we gathered news of them, 
In dear old London Town. 
And while they were in London, 
They gathered many a tip, 
Its not just clear what happened, 
Anyway they gave up the ship. 
And then the boys consulted, 
As things had gone to fluke, 
They were low in their finances, 
Then too, they missed the “fruit.” 
Of course ’twas inconvenient, 
But they really weren't so sad, 
And eventually they decided, 
That the Tropics weren't so bad. 
Just what became of all of them, 
I really do not know, 
Someone mentioned transportation, 
And Bob said, “Well, let’s go.” 
It wasn’t so very long before, 
I met Bob on the street, 
And he said, “I'll tell you frankly, 
Even Barrios has London beat.” 


ee 
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Miss Esther Eggebrecht, our little 
playmate from the wilds of Wisconsin, 
who has been away on a leave of absence 
for seven long months, has at last re- 
turned to the fold. It surely is good to 
have her back again. 

On the boat which brought Esther 
came Miss May Sharp and Miss Zona 
Grobe, both down to spend the summer 
with us. 


Quite a reunion was held on the ver- 
andah of 29/7, to welcome the wan- 
derers home. 

As the boat was docking Mrs. Sharp 
presented quite a problem until we all 
promised to hold Mr. Sharp until she 
got a head start up the gangway. 


Doctor Nutter announces that there 
will be no more five o'clock tennis for 
the Hospital nurses. Of course, we hate 
to preach, but everyone needs at least six 
hours’ sleep. 

This makes it rather difficult for Miss 
Weaver, but she has decided, after due 
consideration, to use your rather bulky 
reporter as a back-stop for her smashing 
drives (not at five A. M., however), 
deeming him the most needy case. 


Times are rather hard for some of the 
Tela young men, but the ever resource- 
ful Bill Mais is endeavoring to secure 
spending money by making exhibition 
dives by moonlight from the railing of 
the Victor landing stage at $3.00 per. 
Cheer up, Bill, pay-day will be here bye 
and bye. 


Professor and Mrs. Taliaffero and 
Miss Anne Fisher of Chicago, who have 
been visitors for the past several weeks, 
sailed June 14th for the States. 


Miss Esther Crooke, Chief File Clerk 
at Boston, was a visitor during June 
and claims that as a “+ubber-neck”’ artist 
Ruth Spofford is hard to beat. 


————————— TT 
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Mr. McElroy, Traveling Auditor, 
and his two assistants, Mr. Shumaker 
and Mr. English, are spending a few 
weeks with us this month. Mr. Mc- 
Clure, our Assistant Chief Clerk in the 
Accounting Department entertained with 
a smoker one evening last week and it 
is rumored that Mr. English had a most 
delightful time. 


Mrs. R. B. Nutter and her young 
daughter, Iva Bess, have just returned 
from a few weeks’ visit to the States. 
Doc just couldn’t wait and went over 
to Castilla to meet them. 


Mr. Hartley Rowe, our new Chief 
Engineer, arrived on the 24th and spent 
several days going over the Division. 


Mr. T. R. Robinson, Plant Physiolo- 
gist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Government’s spe- 
cialist in citrus and. tropical fruits, ar- 
rived late in June to spend several days 
in the study of banana culture in this 
Division. 


HE Ceiba Baseball Team, and 
about two hundreds fans, journeyed to 
town on June 12th to engage the local 
squad in their first game with an outside 
team this season. 

The committee of welcome was on 
hand at Jilamo Junction to greet the 
visitors and assist them in the transfer 
to the I’. R. R. Special for the last lap 
in the overland route. 

On arrival in Tela the visitors were 
further greeted by quite a gathering of 
town folks and were then taken in tow 
by various members of the committee and 
conducted to their respective quarters 
where no effort was spared in making 
them comfortable. 
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By two o'clock the grandstand was 
packed as tight as the proverbial sardine 
can and the old holiday spirit was very 
much in evidence. The field was in ex- 
cellent shape, having been recently mani- 
cured by Old Man Purdy’s gang, and 
the crowd continually called for action. 
Fortunately there were two kegs to say 
nothing of a pail of water for the 
players. 

The game was called at two-fifteen 
on the dot with Tela at bat. They im- 
mediately spoiled all betting possibilities 
by piling up four runs. It was Tela’s 
game from the start and though Ceiba 
fought right to the end, they never once 
threatened Tela’s lead. 

Cram, on the mound for Tela, al- 
lowed but seven hits, two of which got 
through the infield. 


Felipe, Ceiba pitcher, tossed a good 
game but received no support. 


The struggle finally ended and Tela 
was found to have amassed a total of 
fifteen runs to Ceiba’s six. A complete 
box score is appended. 


The entire village was present when 
the Special pulled out at seven o’clock 
and the Ceiba crowd made it known that 
in the event of a return game at Ceiba 
they would try to equal all that Tela 
had done but could never hope to outdo 


her. 


Mr. W. Bruce Gist, our heavyweight 
radiofan, and his family, have just re- 
turned from a vacation at home. Bruce 
brought back any amount of improved 
apparatus and we are looking forward to 
some pleasant evenings this winter. 


Mr. C. H. Krauth, Accountant at 
Puerto Castilla, spent a few days with 
us the latter part of this month. 


School is closed for the summer. With 
beoks put away for a few months chil- 
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dren and teachers are happy over the dren—about two score mingled boys and 
thoughts of a well earned vacation after girls—appeared on the stage and delight- 
a busy term. “Well earned” we say, ed the audience with songs and recita- 
and anyone would had he been present _ tions. By the gratifying demonstration 
at the closing exercises held in the Com- of these children at the exercise parents 
pany Club-room on Friday, June 25th, should not feel other than highly satis- 
at 3:00 P. M. Here relatives and fied with their progress under the teach- 
friends of the school children and facul- ing of our learned and active teachers, 
ty were pleasantly entertained by a the Misses Marie Jones and Nan Ran- 
most creditable programme that lasted dolph. Our entire community appre- 
two hours. Little tots and older chil- ciates the good work. Congratulations. 


The Ulua Society 


A\ pprESsES by visiting scientists 
have been features of the last several 
meetings of the ULUA SOCIETY. 
Professor Knudsen of Cornell Univer- 
sity talked on the physiological structure 
and requirements of the banana plant 
last February, and more recently Dr. 
Shamel of California has told how the 
yield and quality of various crops have 
been improved in California and Hawaii 
through individual plant performance 
records and bud selection methods. 

On the evening of June 9th, the So- 
ciety met at the residence of Dr. R. B. 
Nutter to hear Dr. William H. Talia- 
ferro of Chicago University talk on the 
subject of “Tmmunology.” Dr. Talia- 
ferro, accompanied by Mrs. Taliaferro, 
also an investigator in this field, and 
Miss Anne B. Fisher, their assistant, has 
been spending several months in Tela. 

Dr. Taliaferro prefaced his talk by 
pointing out the basis of immunity to 
disease, and explaining the meaning of 
such words as “antitoxin” and “anti- 
body.” Immunity, he explained, can 
only be artificially acquired with regard 


Last month we featured Dr. Nutter 
and Baby Iva, and we promised that 


in this issue we would introduce pretty to those diseases where it can also be 
Mrs. Nutter; so here she is showing acquired naturally. Immunity to typhoid, 
us Iva when she was ten weeks old for example, can be acquired through 


the second of May last. having the disease, and it can therefore 
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be imparted artificially through injecting 
dead typhoid organisms into the human 
system. 

After describing the use of antitoxins 
in combating various tropical diseases, 
Dr. Taliaferro explained the nature of 
his researches during the past few 
months in Tela. “These have had to do 
with the search for a means of determin- 
ing the presence of malaria in the human 
body in certain cases where it is impos- 
sible to find. the malaria organism by 
microscopic examination. It is hoped 
that a precipitation test will be perfected 
which will prove highly valuable in such 
cases. 


Tela Baseball Club Holds 
Big Bazaar 


On Saturday night, June 26th, another 
one of those painless money extraction 
campaigns was put over by the Tela 
Baseball Club—this time to raise funds 
for a monster celebration to be held on 
the Fourth of July when a gathering, 
large we hope, from Guatemala, includ- 
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ing the cup-winning baseball team, is ex- 
pected to pay us a visit. 

Two of our heavy-lunged young men, 
Mr. Mais and Mr. DeGravelle were 
in charge of the Auctioneer’s platform 
and although they lost their voices some- 
where in the night, they made money 
for the Club. 

Dances of short duration were worked 
in between sales and raffles, for as Andy 
said: ‘“Time is short and we need the 
money.” 

One could equip a home, establish a 
zoological garden, re-stock a commissary, 
furnish a wardrobe to say nothing of 
stocking a wine cellar completely, 
everything and anything being offered, 
always with plenty of bidders. 

The officers of the Coppename must 
feel that they own a substantial inter- 
est in the local baseball club for they 
were very much in evidence at all times. 

To the Committee in charge of ar- 
rangements and the general organization 
of the affair, Mrs. R. H. Goodell and her 
trusty assistants, the success of the whole 
affair is due. They worked hard and as 
evidence of their success one has only to 
glance at the books of the Club to find 


that that organization is richer by $515. 


Costa 


‘Tue most important event of the 
year for the tennis enthusiasts took place 
early in June when the San Jose team 
visited Limon and tried to reverse the 
victory we chalked on their scoreboard in 
San Jose. Limon took the lead in the 
first day’s games, due to the fine team- 
work of Miss K. Scoltock and Mr. R. 
Johnson in the Mixed Doubles vs. Mrs. 


Rica 


M. V. Goode and Mr. Alex Murray, 
Jr. Scores: 6—2; 6—3. 

In the Women’s Doubles Mrs. Con- 
nolly and Miss M. Scoltock immediately 
followed this up with another win for 
Limon to the tune of 6—4; 8—6; play- 
ing against the Misses C. Lambert and 
C. Johnston. 

The second day we suffered a setback 


Showing Miss Scoltock of the Limon team in action. 


in both games. The more experienced 
Mrs. O. Boehlen won the Women’s 
Singles from Miss M. Scoltock, who put 
up a good battle just the same. Scores: 
6—2; 6—4. 

In the Men’s Doubles Messrs. B. 
Scoltock and C. H. Hewett suffered de- 
feat by the fine net work of Mr. 5. F. 
Cochrane and the back court tactics of 
Mr. De Lima, who stopped the wicked 
slices of Ben Scoltock and the overhead 
work of Hewett. Scores: 6—4; 6—2; 
i210. 

Everything now rested on the broad 
shoulders of Mr. Samuel Kress, who car- 
tied his burden easily. He did not start 
off very well, but large objects never do, 
although once on their way they are very 
hard to stop, as Mr. W. Field sadly 
realized when Mr. Kress rolled home 
the choice bacon with the scores: 6—4; 
2—6; 6—0. 

We would like to place on record our 
appreciation for the kindness and energy 
of Mrs. Ben Scoltock, who dispensed tea 
and refreshments on all three afternoons. 
Indeed, the Scoltock family played quite 
a part in our victory. 


We may wire the Prince of Wales 
and ask him when is his birthday and 
then have Mr. Fred Gordon, our British 
Consul, arrange another celebration 
dance at our club in the same style he 


did for King George’s birthday early in 
June. The large attendance, glorious 
belles of San Jose and Limon, good 
music, punch that carried a punch, deco- 
rations a la roof garden with a flashing 
electric Union Jack, made it the most 
successful affair so far this year. Even 
the ubiquitous “T. T.” was there (this 
does not stand for Teetotaler, but for 
“Tricky Tracy”), who although now 
past his prime, walked across the flocr. 
We have been told that he is evolving a 
new step; thus far he has only given the 
first movement for our edification; the 
hands are placed in the hip pockets. No 
one cared to go home and the sun was up 
and doing business long before the 
bachelors toddled home to their little 
cribs. 


Mrs. William Lynch, daughter of 
Mr. M. M. Marsh, our Division Man- 
ager, arrived on the §.S. Pastores to 
spend a few months with her parents. 


Mr. J. B. Keough, our Division Ac- 
countant, sailed on the §.S. Pastores for 
the States on his vacation. Besides his 
relatives and friends who will meet him 
at the pier, a delegation of automobile 
salesmen may also be there to snatch him 
up and try to put him into several cars 
at once, as “Barney” is a good sales 
prospect. 
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Mrs. R. Silloway, the wife of our 
Assistant Manager, left for the States 
on the S.S. Ulua for an indefinite stay. 


Mr. John Doyle, of the Northern 


Railway, also left on the Ulua to 
mumble those few words “I do” 
and then bring his wife back to 
Limon. We asked him about the 
house he and his better half will 
occupy when they return. He re- 


plied with great enthusiasm, “What I 
propose to do to this house is to equip 
each sleeping room with an electric hair- 
combing machine, a mechanical back 
scratcher, and hydraulic trousers presser 
and shoe shiner. On the roof I will con- 
struct a collapsible bowling alley that 
will fold into the chimney when not in 
use; and a pneumatic tube will connect 
the dining room with the Community 
House so that we can be sure of proven- 
der at any hour in case my wife burns 
my liver and eggs.” 


To Tuose Wuo Fisu: 


In an effort to reduce the expense of 
golfing on Limon’s two-hole golf course 
by the sea we are appealing to everyone 
who angles. 

There have been fish caught with a 
watch or some such indigestible article 
found in their stomachs, so we reason 
that some of our golf balls that have been 
sliced into the Caribbean must be in the 
same predicament. 

Please be on the lookout for them 
when you are fishing, as we are very 
anxious to recover them, especially the 
trained ones that bark when lost in the 
bush. 

Thanking you in advance for return- 
ing any found in this manner, we are, 

Golfically yours, 


THe Limon GOoLrFers. 


Two pleasant surprises arrived on the 
S.S. Ulua—the Misses Mary Horrigan 
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and Alma Kenny, stenographers from 
the General Office who are taking a va- 
cation cruise. ‘The reception committee 
was headed by J. E. Nolan and William 
Palmer, our cigarette salesmen. (Part 
of conversation overheard): “Jim, you 
seem to be quite intimate with the visit- 
ing stenographers; how come?” “Well, 
you see we shared a taxi from the boat 
to the Point and we were thrown to- 
gether a great deal.” 


Our Community House has acquired 
a new Steward. Mr. James Perry, who 
succeeds Mr. E. T. Blocker, resigned, is 
now feeding the boys their vitamins in 
an appetizing way. We have made a 
pleasant discovery; he is a poet, and when 
interviewed concerning this began to 
spout rhymes like an uncapped oil well. 
During his thirty odd years’ experience 
feeding all sorts of people he has had the 
opportunity of closely observing human 
nature and one of these observations he 
very kindly put into this little rhyme. 


‘ More will be forthcoming from Mr. 


Perry “poco tiempo.” 


The Man Behind the Dough 


It’s not because he’s pleasant or has a 
winning smile, 

You let him do the talking, for he’s 
spending all the while, 

And if you know he’s lying you do not 
tell him so, 

For everybody caters to the man behind 
the dough. 


You say, “What a jolly fellow!” and 
slap him on the back, 

You do not mind his boast and brag, he’s 
paying for all that, 

And if he says, “It’s getting late,” you 
hate to let him go, 

For everybody caters to the man behind 
the dough. 


las 
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Our diving champion, T. Ceruti, took 
a dive into the sea of matrimony this 
month with our efficient and vivacious 
nurse, Miss Gladys Redman. We wish 
them a long, pleasant swim through life. 


The Merchandise Department has an 
office boy who keeps himself so busy that 
he doesn’t find the time to take his hat 
off. Five years on this job and no one 
has ever seen the hair on his head except 
what sticks around his ears. If he came 
into the office without a hat he would 
have to introduce himself. We were 
thinking of sending him up to the Gen- 
eral Office and displaying him, without 
his hat, as an example of what an office 
boy should strive to be, but we hate to 
risk the change and chance that our Gen- 


eral Manager may receive a letter ad- 
vising him that the Sloan’s Liniment he 
purchased would be taken up on his ba- 
nana checks. He once made a mistake 
but later we found that someone else 
made it. He never had a grandmother 
who suddenly died on the afternoon a big 
game was scheduled ; he never developed 
4 sudden toothache just about the time a 
parade was under way; he eats his lunch 
licking postage stamps and no one has 
ever complained of receiving an onion 
skin for a souvenir in his letter. One 
day we saw him standing motionless in 
our packing room and thought, at last, 
our watchfulness had been rewarded, but 
we overheard him bawling out the packer 
about a shipment of glue that got stuck 
en route. He has only one fault; he 
never takes his hat off. 


Banes 


Baseball 


A little over a year ago, Preston 
came to Banes and administered one of 
the worst defeats ever handed a Banes 
team, the final score reading something 
like 21-8. No one ever forgot that game 
and when Preston came over to cross 


———————— TT 


Banes vs. Preston 
June 20 


bats with the ‘““vorryers” of Banes, on 
the 20th of June last, an altogether dif- 
ferent story was told. The Preston boys 
had brand new baseball suits, gloves, 
spikes, bats, ankle supports and what 
not. It was whispered around that the 
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boys mustn’t slide any bases because the 
suits were new and they were liable to 
get dirty. ‘‘Pete’” Wetterhall got his 
suit all dirty in the first inning and 
scored the only run for Preston while 
Banes was piling up 15 and would have 
piled up more but they were tired out 
from running the bases. 

The Banes boys went out in the first 
inning after getting the first batter as 
far as third base. The second inning, 
owing to errors and several hits, Banes 
managed to push five runs across the 
counting station and from then on it 
was a slaughter. The final score was 
15-1 in favor of Banes. Jones and Cur- 
rier between them accounted for 10 of 
the Banes runs, Jones scoring three times 
and batting in two runs and Currier 
scoring and knocking in three runs. Mil- 
lo, the Banes pitcher, had a bad finger 
and gave eight bases on balls, but when 
he got in a pinch he forgot about the 
finger and proceeded to tighten up. Doo- 
ley and Wetterhall were the only Pres- 
ton boys who were able to do anything 
in the line of hitting. On the 11th of 
July, Preston has invited the Banes 
nine over to Preston and they are plan- 
ning to hand Banes a real licking. 


Banes vs. Guaro 


The Guaro nine, reinforced with 
three of the Preston boys came to Banes 
on the 27th and were made to taste the 
bitter dregs of defeat to the tune of 6-5, 
in one of the best games ever played be- 
tween the two Divisions. With two out 
in the 6th inning, and two men on bases, 
McKenzie of Preston came to bat and 
knocked out a beautiful home run, scor- 
ing the two runners ahead of him. 
Guaro scored one more run in the eighth 
inning and-in the ninth inning got a 
man on first with two outs. McKenzie 
came to bat and drove another ball into 
right field but Demaray caught the fly 
for the final out. Demaray, by the way, 
had been laid up with a dislocated elbow 
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for about a month and announced him- 
self with two pretty hits, the first scoring 
two men. Too much cannot be said of 
Millo who struck out 16 men. Jones 
caught a wonderful game and also bang- 
ed out a nice single. Dudley, Dooley, 
McKenzie and Bell played good ball for 
Guaro, both Dudley and McKenzie 
making great catches and throws that 
cut off many attempts by Banes runners 
to score. Lampton and Laffita were the 
other stars for Banes, Lafitta knocking 
out a pretty triple with a man on second. 


Banes vs. “San Francisco” 


A very exciting and interesting ball 
game was played between the American 
nine and a local Cuban nine, under the 
name of San Francisco, on the 13th of 
the month in the “Barrio Amarillo” field 
and when the dust had cleared away it 
was found that San Francisco had five 
runs to the Americans’ four, but the is- 
sue was in doubt until the last man was 
put out in the ninth. This is the second 
game the American boys have lost to this 
team by one run. It was a “south paw” 
battle all the way through with first one 
side leading, then the other. The Ameri- 
cans counted two runs in the first frame 
by some fine bunting and had the bases 
loaded with no outs but the next three 
batters could not budge the apple out of 
the infield. The San Franciscans scored 
one run in the second when Torres 
singled and went to third on a sacrifice 
and scored on an infield out. They hung 
up another marker in the fifth when 
Morales walked, stole second, was sacri- 
ficed to third and scored on a passed 
ball. Banes went into the lead in the 
first of the eighth when Millo singled 
and Currier brought him home with a 
triple over the center fielder’s head. The 
last of the same inning the local team 
scored three runs when Millo weakened 
and gave two bases on balls and Almen- 
ares socked out a triple between right 
and center field which would have been 
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a home run but for the fast fielding of 
Jones. The San Francisco pitcher weak- 
ened in the ninth after Banes scored an- 
other run making the score 54 cone. 
Gonzales went in the box and managed 
to retire the side with no further scor- 
ing. Almenares, Torres and Morales 
were the bright lights for the Cuban 
nine while Jones, McGonagle and Cur- 
rier were the best for the Americans. 


AT LOS ANGELES 


The 1926 Live Stock Inventory was 
brought to a_ finish this year by the 
branding at Los Angeles, where the 
Mayoral gave a luncheon and afternoon 
dance which was well attended by prac- 
tically all the division people. 

By the middle of the morning Los An- 
geles was full of interested spectators 
and since herding cattle through a 
branding-pen is decidedly hot and thirsty 
work, the prospect of a long, cool, gurg- 
ling relief promised at the end, so speeded 
the job that by eleven the last of the cat- 
tle, but one, was duly marked and count- 
ed. 


The exception proved a vicious “old 


—————— 
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timer” and he furnished some exciting 
moments, especially when a toss of his 
horns sent one of the “bueyeros” high in 
the air. It took some quick work on the 
part of the other cattlemen to prevent 
serious injury. 

After this the guests repaired to the 
house of Sr. Benigno Torres, where the 
general host soon made all hands happy 
with tall clinking glasses, and a wonder- 
ful luncheon, which was the occasion of 
many speeches from various and sundry 
including one bashful gentlemen who 
has never been known to make a speech 
before. The best speaker of the day was 
one who candidly admitted that he did 
not know how to make a speech but that 
he did know a good fiesta when 
he saw one. 

A big orchestra furnished good music 
for dancing, so that the afternoon hours 
went quickly by and it was a carefree 
crowd that took its leave when the sun 
was getting low, traveling by foot, horse 
and auto. In fact one young man is 
known who still thinks that he made 
Banes by automobile, while the truth is 
that his trusty steed really did the work. 
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Los Negritos Dance 


On the night of the 26th of June a 
very successful dance was given by the 
people of the Campo at Los Negritos. 
The “Casa de Empleados” was tastefully 
decorated and dancing was enjoyed on 
the tennis courts. 


The most popular place on the lot 
proved to be the “OASIS” and many a 
weary pilgrim from Banes or Macabi 
was refreshed by partaking of its spark- 
ling spring. 

The arrangements were in charge of 
Messrs. Townsend, Orrett and a com- 
mittee from the Campo, and Banes owes 
these gentlemen a vote of thanks and a 
request that they do it over again soon 
and often. 


Personal News Items 


Mr. J. J. Galligan was transfered to 
the Guatemala Division. Joe was with 
us for nine months, having been trans- 
ferred here from Panama. 


Mr. Mathew Kenney of the Agricul- 
tural Department left the service of the 
Company to take up work in New Or- 
leans. 


Mr. William Keating, Asst. Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department, 
has been transferred to Truxillo. The 
Banes polo teams and his many friends 
here will certainly miss “El Gatico” and 
we wish him the best of luck in his new 
location. 


Mr. and Mrs. MacKenzie, Mrs. Bai- 
ley, and Messrs. Baird, Brickley, Sny- 
der, Berry, Haines, Sparks and Easter- 
lind have been victims of that queer dis- 
ease from Costa Rica known as “Vaca- 
tionitis” which seems to have struck us 
with full force this month. 
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The Banes Hospital received a new 
member for its staff in the person of 
Miss Ruth Pease who takes the place 
vacated by Miss Molino transferred to 
the Preston Hospital, as matron. 


Dr. Clark was with us for a few days 
and left with Dr. Cordes for Panama. 


Heard By The Way 


Suspicious Wife: ‘‘Seems to me lodge 
meeting lasted rather late tonight.” 

Brother: “Well, I was talking busi- 
ness with Bro. Baker after the meeting.” 

S. Wife: “Yes! and I suppose that is 
baking powder sprinkled all over your 
shoulder.’—The Spur. 


An Irishman who was signing articles 
on board a ship began to write his name 
with his right hand, then, changing the 
pen to his left hand, finished it. 

“So you can write with either hand, 
Pat?” said the officer. 

“Yis, sor,’ replied Pat. “When I 
was a boy, me father (rist him!) always 
said to me. ‘Pat, learn to cut your finger 
nails with your left hand, for some day 


ye might lose the right.’ ’”—Lightning 
Line. 


MY FIRST LOVE 


I recollect in early life, 

I loved the local doctor’s wife. 

I ate an apple ev’ry day 

To keep the doctor far away! 
Alas! he was a jealous man 

And grew suspicious of my plan. 
He’d noticed sev’ral pips about, 
When taking my appendix out, 
(A circumstance that must arouse 
Suspicion in the blindest spouse). 
And though I squared the thing somehow, 
I always eat bananas now! 


—Nonsense Verse by Harry Granam, 
Published in N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 
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Preston 


Tue Zafras, or grinding season, at 
Central Preston closed on June 2nd, 
with a total of 537,162 bags of sugar 
made. Preparations are now being 
made for an even heavier grinding sea- 
son in 1927, and there is always much 


to do between seasons. 


Many of the employes are away on 
vacations and most of the ladies have 
left us for visits in the North, but in 
spite of this fact, the dance on the even- 
ing of July 3 given by the Preston Ath- 
letic Association was a decided success. 
There were many guests from the 
“campo” and fair partners were not 
wanting. A _ local orchestra furnished 
good music, light refreshments were 
served, and it was after midnight before 
the last number came to a close. 


Mr. G. V.» Parkinson, formerly with 
the Cuba Cane Corporation, has joined 
the Preston staff coming here as Assist- 
ant to the Supt. Engineer, Ming Deets 
Mattson. Mr. Parkinson has had a 
wide experience and will without doubt 
prove a valuable addition to the Divi- 
sion. Mrs. Parkinson joined him after 
a visit north, and we extend to them 
both a hearty welcome. 


Mr. P. J. Powers, Assistant Supt. of 
Railways, is on vacation at the present 
time, enjoying a reunion with his broth- 
ers at Mittineague, Mass. 


Mr. J. G. Harrold, Master Me- 
chanic, together with his wife and son, 
are also on vacation in the States. The 
veturn, of Mr Matrold is anxiously 
awaited by the seafaring members of the 
organization. He is bringing with him 
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a marine engine to be installed in the 
“Reina de Nipe”, now under construc- 


tion, and many pleasant trips are being 
anticipated. 


Mr. J. A. Lopez, of the Telephone 
Dept., fell under the romantic influence 
of the month of June, and surprised us 
by appearing in Preston accompanied by 
his wife. We congratulate Mr. Lopez, 
but with his home in Banes, we wonder 
if we will see him here as often as before. 


Mr. C. H. Nelson, Chief Clerk of the 
Railroad Dept., reports conditions as be- 
ing fine in the Costa Rican Division. 
Mrs. Nelson presented him with an 8 lb. 
girl in the Limon Hospital on June 


11th. 


While going to press, it is reported 
that “Mike” Kidder, our popular Engi- 
neer and baseball Manager, has request- 
ed additional time on vacation for the 
purpose of becoming married. Later ru- 
mor has it that “Mike” is returning ac- 
companied only by himself. Explanations 
will be in order. 


The Preston baseball team has ac- 
quired, through Mr. Schuyler’s efforts, a 
fine baseball outfit, and it is hoped that 
when next season, with cooler weather, 
rolls around, they will be in shape to do 
credit to their fine appearance. Hard 
luck and poor playing seemed to attend 
their efforts the few times they have 
played in June, the Banes Division de- 
feating them at Banes, and the Antilla 
team also proving superior at Preston re- 
cently. However, with some of the 
players back in the line-up who are now 
on vacation, there will be a different 
story to tell later in the year. 
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In forwarding this clever cartoon drawn and contributed to UNtIFRUITCO by 
Captain A. M. McLarnon, SS. San Bruno, Captain Dunning remarked that 
the cartoon is not a bit exaggerated and that everything depicted actually 
took place. “It is difficult at this time of year,” said he, “to get experienced 
men and we never know how they will turn out. The subject of the cartoon 
was a little worse than the usual run.” 
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Unifruitco Club of Boston Holds Election After First Year 
of Existence 


By George D. Frost 


[ HE Fellowship Baby blossomed 


out a year or more ago In the General 
Office and grew into the UNrIFRUITCO 
Club of Boston. In the course of his 
first year’s growth, he gathered into his 
fold, in addition to the employes of the 
General Office, those of the Wharf, the 
Radio Station, the Passenger Office and 
the office that handles the distribution of 
“Meloripes.” Some armful for a one 
year old! 

A few weeks before the Annual Out- 
ing the Club held its election of officers 
for the ensuing year. Of course, in a fine 
social club of this sort, where good feel- 
ing is so strong, nobody is anxious to 
run for office against anybody else. Ac- 
cordingly, it was some task to induce 
members to permit their names to be 
used as rival candidates. At last, how- 
ever, a first class ticket was made up and 
a real political ballot printed; then fol- 
lowed a tip-top political campaign with 
an immense array of good stuff in the 
way of slogans, verses and posters, illus- 
trated herewith. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the campaign was an extraordinarily 
well done picture of Mr. Edward J. 
Gough, painted in oils by Mr. Raymond 


F. Brundage of the Engineering De- 
partment. The picture of Mr. Albert E. 
Carpenter was also excellent in charac- 
ter and perfectly recognizable to every- 
one. 

The radio folks did a splendid job 
with their “messages” of news regarding 
the progress of the campaign, duly post- 
ed on the bulletin board, and in general 
the excellence of the “campaign litera- 
ture” was especially noted and enthusi- 
astically approved by all. 


When Election Day arrived every 
member received one ballot, which could 
be deposited in the ballot box in true 
Australian form at any time before 5 
Pp. M. At 3:30 the first votes were 
counted and the returns “broadcasted” 
by the Tropical Radio in the form of 
“news flashes” posted on the bulletin 
board. 

The first returns indicated no excite- 
ment except the Presidential vote which 
was close with Carpenter leading slight- 
ly. This “slight lead” was not stated in 
figures and consequently stimulated curi- 
osity. The next “flash” gave Carpenter 
a lead of three votes. Interest became 
red hot. Another bulletin, a little later, 
gave Carpenter a lead of two votes. In- 
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The Bulletin Board before the recent election of Club Officers was. the centre 
of attention featuring as it did the two members who were running for Club 
President and the daily news messages from the Radio Department reporting 


the progress of the campaign. 


terest became white hot. Everybody 
wanted to be sure and get out the vote— 
all of it. There was a wonderful stimu- 
lation of political thrill about it all 
which was delightful. No one knew 
who had voted so could not tell who 
should be hunted up. 

At five minutes of five o’clock Car- 
penter was still maintaining his two- 
vote lead. Then came the deluge. The 
last-minute votes arrived in a flock and, 
when the polls closed at five sharp, 
Gough had won by five votes, 115 to 
110. 

For once the politicians, or somebody, 
or something had got out the vote. The 
percentage compares favorably, very fa- 
vorably, with any U. S. Presidential 
election. 

With the close vote the absence of sev- 
eral members on vacation trips started 
those who are hounds for statistics won- 
dering what would have happened if the 
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absent ones had been on deck with 
enough votes to make it a tie. Such a 
state of affairs would surely have elec- 
trified a super-superlatively surcharged 
situation. It was not a lopsided or run- 
away election, but nip and tuck and 
enormously interesting all the way from 
start to finish. 

These are the chosen ones:—Presi- 
dent, Edward J. Gough; Treasurer, 
Philip Leawood; Secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Horrigan; Governors, officers ex 
officio and Vincent DeP. Goubeau, Alan 
MaclIntire, Francis McManus and J. 
Scott Rider. 

The annual meeting of the Club, 
when the new officers were inducted, 
was held on the morning of June 26, 
the day of the Company Outing. 

The only “out” about the election was 
the fact that there is but one girl on the 
Board of Governors as its result. In 
order that this situation might not again 
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be possible it was voted at the Annual 
Meeting to provide an amendment to 
the Constitution which will insure two 
men and two girls as Governors at large, 
it addition to the regular officers. 


The United Fruit Company 
1926 Outing A Splendid 
Success Despite Rain 


‘Tue Unirep Fruir COMPANY and 
its subsidiaries held their 1926 outing 
June 26, 1926, at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

In arranging the many attractions, the 
committee in charge prepared a program 
in the form of an “Itinerary and Time 
Table,” which followed the style of a 
regular railroad time table, with its 
many foot notes, prefaced by an array of 
reference marks which very nearly ex- 
hausted the printer’s supply of sorts. 
This time table is so good, we reproduce 
it herewith. The officers of the UNI- 
rRuITCO Club augmented by representa- 
tives of each Boston office constituted the 
committee who took care of the multi- 
farious details which must be looked out 
for in order to make a large affair of 
this sort a success. 

The crowd assembled, with “Time 
Tables” and badges, at the various of- 
fices on the morning of June 26th. 

On the stroke of eleven, the multitude 
moved to Long Wharf, where several 
buses and a long line of private cars, 
with the President’s car at the head, 
rolled away for Swampscott. 

The sky was overcast, the weather 
man said “occasional showers for New 
Eneland,” but the crowd was optimistic. 
Rubbers and umbrellas were left behind. 


—————— 
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The “Outing Special” pulled into 
Swampscott on time with no casualties. 
The motorcycle cop who chased several 
speedy cars finally called it a day and 
let it go with merely an exciting chase. 

Once the ‘diner’ was attached, it 
opened upon a bountiful luncheon with- 
in and a famished mob in the last gasp of 
starvation without. It was a record- 
smashing center rush. And oh, the si- 
lence with which that array of good 
things was absorbed. Never before was 
any kind of a Fruit Company Outing 
feast consumed with less noise. Every- 
one had abundant inside information 
about a horrible aching void of an in- 
dividual and personal character. With 
the food all gone, everybody felt better, 
and sallied forth for the field sports. 
They didn’t get far, for Jupiter Pluvius 
beat them to the tape. 

A. drenching downpour buried the 
baseball game as effectually as Noah’s 
deluge flooded the world. The nice, 
shiny gold medals remain a memento of 
that big league brand of baseball which 
nobody had a chance to demonstrate. 
The game will be played off when the 
world dries up. 

The field sports couldn’t very well 
take place in the pond which had usurp- 
ed the location of the field. No water 
sports had been arranged by the com- 
mittee, who enjoy fresh air in abund- 
ance, but were hardly equipped to handle 
the superabundance of freshwater. 

It was much too damp for swimming. 
The driving torrents of rain convinced 
the would-be swimmers that they might 
get wet, so they shared the piazza arm- 
chairs with the golfers, amateur, pro- 
fessional, or otherwise. All the greens 
had turned to water hazards. 

The tennis enthusiasts were hopelessly 
extinguished. An indoor tennis court is 
the only antidote for the agony which 
results when the rain clouds spring a 
leak. Ping pong is out of date and sim- 
ply will not suffice. 

However, the bridge fans didn’t mind. 
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The weather may have been a little 
rough on the outdoor enthusiasts, but 
what is one’s loss is another’s gain. The 
upheaval of the elements could upheave 
for all they cared. Chose who knew an 
Ace from a King were plentiful. With 
ample facilities generously supplied, a 
dozen tables were quickly made up in 
one of the sun parlors. Miss Gertrude 
Jacobs was in charge. The result of the 
afternoon’s activities indicates that the 
Company might well enter a team in 
competition with professionals. 


‘The time table provided an elaborate 
series of sightseeing tours by bus to 
Marblehead and Nahant, in charge of 
Special Cruise Agent, George D. Frost. 
In Fruit Company parlance a cruise al- 
ways occurs on wet water, whereas these 
bus rides were expected to take place on 
dry land. However, the name ‘‘cruise” 
turned out to be 100 per cent correct, 
for the trips ran though oceans of water 
underfoot and overhead, but with wholly 
dry interiors. “The buses were comfort- 
able and water-tight, and felt delight- 
fully snug and cozy amid the watery 
waste. Each bus went out loaded to its 
full capacity, with many “customers”? on 
the waiting list for the next ride. This 
feature was immensely popular. Every 
bus pulled out exactly on time, as ad- 
vertised, in calm defiance of the weather, 
and got back on time. There were no 
delays and no shipwrecks. 


In the midst of all this tourist busi- 
ness, the field sports, in charge of Frank 
M. Murthur and Miss Florence L. 
Morse, found a haven of refuge in con- 
vention hall over the garage. To broad- 
cast this news, the Cruise Agent bally- 
hooed lustily and gathered a goodly com- 
pany of marooned mariners, who gladly 
availed themselves of safe transporation 
by sightseeing bus to the garage. ‘This 
ferrying of the crowd over the flooded 
gravel path helped augment the sport- 
loving audience, because these sport fans 
really wanted to see the fun, but were 
not at all eager to wade through the de- 
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luge in order to get there. However, the 
“bus” proprietor was there with the 
helping hand. 

Such sports as could reasonably be 
conducted indoors were run off with the 
following results: 

50-yard Dash for Girls—First, Miss 
Helen Noyes; Second, Miss Freda L. 
Tarbox. 

100-yard Dash for Men—First, Nick 
Grace; Second, David Hills. 

Candle Race for Girls—First, Miss 
Marjorie Hunter; Second, Miss Mil- 
dred L. Grover. 

Obstacle Race for Men—First, Nick 
Grace; Second, J. R. Lawler. This was 
three laps around the hall, over a plat- 
form, around a table, and around a sec- 
tion of fence. 


Paper Bag Race for Girls—First, 
Miss Marjorie Hunter; Second, Miss 
A. M. Anderson. 

Three-legged Race for Men—First, 
Nick Grace and David Hills; Second, J. 
Brown and M. Maddock. 

Mixed Dressing Contest—First, Mrs. 
Nelda L. Bowen; Second, Miss Ina 
‘Tapio. 

Mixed Three-legged Race — First, 
Nick Grace and Miss Elizabeth J. 
Walker; Second, C. R. Nies and Miss 
Marjorie Hunter. 

In the Candle Race each girl was 
given a lighted candle and a box of mat- 
ches. Then she had to travel. If the 
candle went out, she must pause and 
light up. They stopped Miss Hunter 
twice, on suspicion that her candle had 
gone out. Each time, when she halted, 
the wick was found to be still on fire. 
Her rapid motion had almost, but not 
quite, extinguished the flame. With fast 
work and nice judgment she breezed 
home a winner. 

In the Paper Bag Race each girl was 
effectually prevented from seeing by a 
paper bag pulled down over her head. 
Then they were all turned around three 
times and headed for a very solid wall. 
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They were supposed to know when they 
hit it, then turn around and come back. 
Knowing what they were about to be up 
against, the other contestants felt their 
way forward real gingerly. Not so Miss 
Hunter. She raced gallantly ahead at 
top speed and crashed violently into the 
extremely hard and unyielding wall, to 
the great detriment and instant deprecia- 
tion of one knee. Whirling around she 
got back somehow on the cylinder and 
what was left of the other and ahead of 
all the others. The return trip was not 
exactly a romp, but she brought home 
the bacon, and she came a-winning. She 
is not precisely an old Fruiter. She had 
been working for the Company just four 
whole days, when all this happened. In 
these contests she won three prizes. It 
was generally conceded that it would 
have been entirely appropriate for her to 
have gathered in another prize some- 
where so that she could have had a medal 
for each and every day of service. 

The “Dressing Contest” was a howl- 
ing success. It was at first advertised ex- 
pressly ‘‘for girls,” but nowadays, when 
the girls wear next to nothing and very 
little of that, it seemed that there might 
be more to this show if the men were 
roped in too. There was no difficulty in 
finding some men who were glad to 
compete with the ladies—making it a 
mixed” contest. The object was to see 
who could don the four-piece attire des- 
ignated for him or her in the suit case 
that was placed at the end of each one’s 
line and return to the starting point 
first. There were as many as twelve con- 
testants. Among the costumes were a 
Spanish cavalier and a bride with a ten- 
yard veil. 

Spasms of hilarity kept pace with the 
antics of the performers. Nick Grace 
won four first prizes but failed to score 
in this dressing contest. Fate saddled 
him with a “monkey suit,” into which he 
could not compress himself despite his 
most furious and frantic nose dives. You 
can’t beat the game, Nick. There aren’t 


—————— 
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but four aces in the deck, and you can’t 
make it five of a kind, no matter how 
you figure it. Anyway, with those four 
gold medals in a row on Nick’s coat, he 
looked like an “ace” straight from the 
flying fields of Flanders. 

During the afternoon those who were 
interested in dancing found a gratifying 
opportunity for this exercise in the tea 
dance, presided over by Miss Josephize 
M. Whalen. Some talented and artistic 
specialty dancing added a piquant zest 
and novelty to the customary routine 
dances. ‘hanks to the kindness of Aran- 
cio Brothers, music for the tea dance and 
entertainment during the afternoon were 
furnished by Jack Renard’s famous Man- 
sion Inn Orchestra, assisted by Miss 
Danzi Goodell, a dancing artist of the 
Merry Merry Co. 

During all the afternoon activities 
beautifully ripened Meloripe bananas 
and excellent tonic were dispensed for 
the delectation of all. 


At last came the big event, a banquet 
of noble proportions, perfect in quality 
and faultlessly served. Community sing- 
ing, accompanied by about every noise- 
making instrument known to man, was 
led by a brilliant artist, Miss Billie Wil- 
liams, who combined the piano-accordion 
and regular piano playing with an at- 
tractive personality and was assisted by 
a cornet and saxophone player. The 
bright colors of soaring balloons, fre- 
quently exploding (once per balloon), 
with fanciful paper hats and a beauti- 
fully illuminated menu card tried to 
outdo the blazing colors of the gowns of 
the girls. It was conceded that every- 
body and everything won that contest. 
To show the fine musical home talent 
which the General Office and the Wharf 
possess, Miss Catherine Cummings and 
Walter Campling of the General Office 
and Jimmy Zucolla and Jimmy Richard 
of the Wharf contributed delightful per- 
sonal additions to the entertainment dur- 
ing the dinner by excellent vocal rendi- 


tions. They required no urging to sing, 
due to the presence of the Dresser-Wil- 
lams team with their varied musical 
instruments. 

The winners of the various athletic 
events were presented with their respec- 
tive medals by Mr. R. V. Howley, 
Chairman of the Committee. A special 
die, with appropriate design, had been 
prepared for this outing. A gold medal, 
struck from this die, went to each first 
prize winner, and a silver medal to the 
runner-up. Every member of the winning 
baseball team will receive a medal when- 
ever the game is played. The back of 
each medal was marked with the name 
of the sport. 

Dancing followed dinner. Between 
dances the crowd was entertained by 
Miss Gladys Talbot, who rendered sev- 
eral solo dance numbers in costume. 

Alan MacIntire was in charge of the 
entertainment and did an excellent job 
by introducing, at appropriate times, a 
variety of first class novelties with which 
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the crowd was notably unfamiliar. Ev- 
eryone allowed that it was immensely 
enjoyable to be pleasantly surprised by 
delightful, unexpected entertainment. 
This included the tea dance with the ac- 
companying music and solo dances in the 
afternoon, the music and various novel- 
ties at dinner, and the evening dancing 
with its orchestral music and dance 
specialties. 

At stated times, carefully advertised, 
buses supplied transportation back to 
Boston. The General Traffic Manager, 
Miss Helen M. Rice, deserves large 
credit for her excellent handling of the 
difficult problems of moving such a big 
crowd, upwards of 500, safely, comfort- 
ably, and expeditiously to Swampscott 
and return. 

It was a great pleasure to have as 
guests of the Company the consular offi- 
cers of several of the countries served by 
the Company’s ships, as well as Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of vari- 
ous offices in Boston with whom the 
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distributed to the guests before the Outing at Swampscott. 
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Company does business. 

The Unirrurrco Clubs of Boston 
and New York regularly invite each 
others’ members to their respective en- 
tertainments. Owing to distance, accep<- 
ances are of course infrequent. At this 
outing Boston had the opportunity and 
the pleasure of extending its hospitality 
to two members of New York Uni- 
rRUITCO, Miss Margaret Reid and Miss 
Lillian O’Sullivan. Mutual satisfaction 
was so great, we all hope the interchange 
of courtesies may become increasingiv 
numerous. 

The Outing was, as always, a glori- 
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ous success, and the sincere thanks of all 
employes are cordially extended to the 
Company by unanimous consent. 

The Outing Committee in charge 
consisted of: 

R. V. Howley, Chairman, assisted by 

W. R. Bolton 

A. E. Carpenter 

Miriam Fox 

E. J. Gough 

R. H. Harris’ 

A. M. Maclntire 

Florence M. Morse 

F. W. Murthur 

Helen M. Rice 


NOTES 


Radio Department 


VW E are in receipt of the announce- 
ment of the marriage on May 12th, 1926 
of Mr. Harland W. Powers, Chief 
Operator of the S. S. Calamares, to Miss 
Mary Miner of Lakeville, Conn. The 
ceremony was performed at Millerton, 
N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Powers are now 
on a slightly delayed honeymoon and it 
is expected Mr. Powers will return in 
time to sail on the next trip of the 
Calamares, leaving New York August 7. 


Announcement has also been received 
of the wedding of Mr. George H. 
Menz, Chief Operator of the 9:10: 
Santa Marta, and Miss Elizabeth Hig- 
gins, June 12th. Mr. and Mrs. Menz 
are also on their honeymoon, Mr. Menz 
having taken a three months leave of 
absence for this important event. 


Mr. John C. Muller, who for the past 
six and a half years has been Radio In- 
spector at New York, resigned from our 


service to enter other employment July 
1st. This vacancy has been filled by Mr. 
Lawrence M. Leeds, formerly Chief 
Operator of the S. S. Limon. 


Mr. N. A. Campbell, formerly in the 
New Orleans Division for several years, 
and who came north to enter Pratt In- 
stitute, was recently assigned Chief 
Operator of the S. S. Limon during va- 
cation period. 


The following Operators are now on 
vacation or leaves of absence: 

L. J. B. Hodge of the 5. S. Toloa 

A. V. Hiltunen of the S. S. Zacapa 

C. S. Buxton of the S. S. Tivives 

C. B. Smith, Jr., of the S. S. Santa 
Marta. 


Mr. R. J. Larner, tormerly Chief 
Operator of the S. 8. La Perla and late 
of the S. S. Carrillo, has been transfer- 
red to our Miami station. 
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W. E. Beakes and H. O. Easton are 
now en route to Preston, Cuba, for the 
purpose of making the necessary recon- 
naissance incidental to the erection of a 
new radio station at Preston—the latest 
addition to the radio family. 


Miss F. L. Morse, secretary to Mr. 
Davis, and Mrs. N. L. Bowen, who 
holds down the same position for Mr. 
Beakes, are renewing acquaintances in 
Honduras and Guatemala. Any Divi- 
vision which has the opportunity of en- 
tertaining these two charming young 
ladies can consider itself extremely for- 
tunate. 


One of the soloists at the annual out- 
ing of the UNirep Fruir Company at 
Swampscott, June 26th, was Miss Cath- 
erine Cummings, of the Radio depart- 
ment. Miss Cummings possesses an un- 
usually fine voice of professional quality, 
and her selections were followed by a 
veritable riot of applause. 


L. P. Stanley, Superintendent of Tar- 
iffs and Claims, has forsaken his usual 
haunts—R.P. 10’s, SVC’s, Claim BZX 
4233, etc-——and hied himself away to 
the wilds of Maine, where instead of 
figuring out tariffs he will have to fig- 
ure out ways and means of making a 
wary trout do his stuff. 


E. J. Wakefield, of the Radio De- 
partment, is attending a fifteen-day tour 
of duty with the 101st Infantry, Mass. 
National Guard, at Camp Devens, 
Mass., and instead of getting up at 8:00 
A. M., his usual hour, he is now having 
to step out at 5:45 A. M. at the sound 
of reveille. 


The S. S. Cadmus, which was recent- 
ly chartered by the Unirep FRvuItT 
CoMPANY, was equipped June 7th and 
8th with a 500-750 CW watt set. Call 
letters of this vessel are “U D”. Mr. 
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B. F. Pierce, recently Second Operator 
of the S. S. Sixaola and S. S. Pastores, 
has been assigned Chief Operator of the 
Cadmus. It is expected that the S. S. 
Santa Marta on its next arrival at New 
York on July 29th (sailing August 4th) 
will be similarly equipped. 


Freight Traffic 


ue rain-bow has lost its bril- 
liancy and Sousa’s Band its kick if the 
colors in the bands on the new straws 
of the boys in the freight department 
are any criterion. 

The office ball team at Long Wharf 
defeated the Pier Club at Ronan Park, 
Dorchester, recently; score 14 to 3. 
The losers attribute their defeat prin- 
cipally to the effective pitching of Smith, 
the heavy hitting of Glennon, able field- 
ing of Fitzgibbons and several disputed 
decisions rendered by Schroeder (um- 
pire). Summarizing, the Freight De- 
partments efforts were a very contribut- 
ing factor in the victory gained by the 
office force. 


A Spanish clerk was made the “goat” 
by the office boy here a few years ago. 
He requested the Don, among other 
things, to secure a passenger time-table 
of the Union Freight Railway, a road 
about two miles long, used for the pur- 
pose of shunting freight cars from one 
road to another in the city proper, as 
well as the marks and numbers on two 
cases of measles together with rate on 
snow shovels (50 carloads to Santa 
Marta) and information as to stowage 
of sponges both wet and dry. A duel 
was narrowly averted due to the high 
cost of eggs. 


It is with regret we announce the 
withdrawal of Mr. J. Scott Rider, for 
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many years Manager’s Assistant at 
Long Wharf, to assume the new duties 
imposed at the “Meloripe’ headquar- 
ters. Their gain is our loss. (Good 
Luck, Scott.) 


Our sincere sympathy is extended to 
Mr. E. J. McManus of the Freight De- 
partment here for the loss of his mother, 
who died recently after a long illness. 


Comptroller's Office 


Bill Tighe is the recipient of both con- 
gratulations and condolences on his re- 
vised haircut, according to one’s point of 
view. 


We hear Mr. R. J. McCarthy will be 
in New York next week. Boston Tran- 
script please copy. 

(ices EU ct 5 

The Accounting Department tenders 
congratulations to Mr. Roger Shaw, our 
“Banana Statistician,” who was married 
on Thursday, June 10th, to Miss Helen 
S. Botsch of Stoughton, Massachusetts. 

Immediately after the wedding the 
bride and bridegroom left for a honey- 
moon of three weeks in the Tropics, after 
which they will make their home in 
Concord, Massachusetts. 

We wish them both much happiness 
in their new venture. 


A certain desk in the Accounting De- 
partment has been visited again by Dan 
Cupid, who has captured one of our 
newest men. We offer Mr. Howard 5. 
Walter our heartiest congratulations on 
his recent marriage. 


General Offices 


Miss Alma Kenney and Miss Mary 
Horrigon sailed from New York May 
29th on the Ulua for a tropical cruise. 
Many new fetching frocks in Alma’s 
and Mary’s trunks suggested a good time 


ahead. 
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Judging from the flowers and showers 
of useful gifts upon their departure at 
the General Office, one would think a 
double wedding was about to take place. 
Some things were shown and some were 
not. 

It looked very much as if Alma 
and Mary had many friends who were 
glad for the chance to demonstrate their 
regard for them. 

‘At this date we cannot feel sure that 
it will be necessary for these two at- 
tractive young ladies to depend upon the 
typewriter for their support in the 
future. 


Miss Catherine Ogilvie left June 5th 
for a visit to Illinois and Indiana. 

Miss Ogilvie was Librarian for the 
Standard Oil Company at Whiting, In- 
diana, for two years and, therefore, an- 
ticipates renewing the acquaintance of 
many pleasant business associates while 
on her western trip. 

Now and then there seems to be a call 
westward! Catherine, why is it? 


The General Offices are glad to wel- 
come back Mr. C. D. Doswell from 
Santa Marta, who has been substituting 
for Mr. A. A. Pollan at that Division 
while the latter was on a vacation. 

Miss Ruth Noyes is relieving the 
Tropical Divisions for the summer 
period. Miss Noyes replaces Miss Har- 
tiet M. Sheddon, who left last month. 


Once again the wedding bells pealed 
forth good tidings on June 23 when 
Margaret Gardner, secretary in the 
Treasurers Department, changed her 
name to Mrs. Charles A. Withrow. 

As a jolly farewell to Miss Gardner 
her friends in the General Offices 
planned a surprise party for her Thurs- 
day morning, June 10. Although every 
effort was made to have her detained at 
home that morning while the partici- 
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pants had gathered and the final prep- 
arations were made, there was a hasty 
scampering of feet in all directions long 
before scheduled time when Margaret 
appeared on the scene. 

Excitement prevailed for a moment 
or two until our able Information Clerk, 
Miss Jacobs, relieved the situation. She 
very suddenly became ill and called Miss 
Gardner to care for the board while she 
recuperated. In the course of her recup+ 
eration the girls gathered in the vacant 
office in back of Miss Gardner’s desk 
and when all was in readiness, the hap- 
py bride-to-be was ushered in. 

A path of pink hearts led her to a 
very prettily decorated table on which 
were placed many useful gifts. In the 
center of the table was a huge vase con- 
taining pink and white carnations. From 
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out of this flower garden came a very 
novel pink paper parasol, from which 
hung a shower of pink cupids and hearts. 

The gifts suggested a well-fed hus- 
band, and judging from the glassware 
—there will be plenty of drinks. Mar- 
garet, remember “‘still’? waters—Everett 
is next door to Chelsea. Start him right. 

Strains of appropriate music added 
real “thrills” to the party. In fact, we 
have heard it said that it is not very 
profitable to the Company to hold such 
festivities. Even “Bud” and “Madge” 
were seen lurking off into corners and 
exclaiming “‘let’s do it.” 

After six years of faithful service, 
Miss Gardner will be missed by many 
and it is the wish of those left behind 
that she will have much happiness. 


Third Annual Outing of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery Employes 


Y gs, indeed, the Refinery Outing at 
Lake Pearl, Wrentham, Saturday, July 
10, 1926, came off as per schedule and 
a bang-up time was had by all. Once 
more we are indebted to Helen Hogan 
(Our Nell) Jas. Gover, C. Cronin, J. 
Cronin, Wm. Noonan and Harry 
Mackey for a good day’s fun. On ar- 
rival at the Lake all hands set to and 
cleaned the plates in great style. Then 
came the various events, the winners of 
which were awarded suitable cups and 
their smiles when receiving them were 
well worth seeing. After a continual 
whirl of activity from noon until mid- 
night everyone voted it the best ever. 
The big feature of the outing was the 
annual ball-game between the Mechani- 
cal and Operating Departments for the 
handsome cup donated by Supt. Lowe 
and Chief Engineer DeVries. After a 
hard fought game full of thrills and fast 


plays, the Mechanics emerged victorious 
by the score of 5 to 4. 

Messrs. Lowe and DeVries played for 
their respective departments but didn’t 
‘receive any recognition from the big 
league scouts present. They did think, 
though, that Mr. Worcester made a good 
play when he refused to umpire and wit- 
nessed the game from the “shade of the 
old apple tree.” After events proved this 
to be a wise move on his part, as Messrs. 
Noonan and Cronin, who umpired, both 
said that every decision whether right or 
wrong was questioned. 

Bill Murphy put over the winning 
run in great style. Hit by the first ball 
pitched, dropped throw at second when 
he stole, passed ball by catcher put him 
on third and he scored on an error by 
third baseman. The breaks of the game 
—cheer up Production, maybe they'll 
bounce right next year. 


July, 1926 


It was a great boost for fair play to 
see John O'Neil donate a baseball with 
the chances of a defeat staring the Me- 
chanical team in the face. John “gave” 
this time instead of “receiving.” 

George Ruckenbrod “won” the first 
heat of the 100 yard dash, after a run- 
ning start, but it was declared no con- 
test. “Lhe race was run at 6 P. M. but 
after the second heat George “was still 
resting comfortably” under a bit tree at 
9:45 P. M. That boy has great wind. 

Maurice O’Connor’s nephew, Eddie 
Jameson, won the Charleston contest af- 
ter some keen competition. Consequently 
our Raw Sugar Department shines in re- 
flected glory—Man Howdy! how that 
boy could shake em! 

Messrs. DeVries, Bolton, and Roberts 
judged the Charleston contest and did it 
up to the “Queen’s Taste.” ‘The above 
three were picked as judges for their 
qualifications—Ist, Science—2nd, Press 
—3rd, a mixture of both, plus knowl- 
edge of proper steps in radio building. 
Judge Roberts’ eyes wandered around 
the hall a whole lot while the contest 
was on but he agreed heartily with the 
other two in their judgment. 

Mr. Tryder also lifted them fast 
enough to win the boy’s race. 

Master Mechanic C. Cronin’s neice, 
Elizabeth Cadigan, won the girl’s 50 
yard dash and came in second in the 
Charleston. Quite a girl! 

The size, shape and color of Jack 
Madden’s gunboats were too much of a 
handicap for the rest of the boys so Jack 
won the shoe race. Evidently his daily 
practice for the 9 A. M. dash helped 
him. 

The 50 yard dash was won by J. 
Powers, and Ray Batten, Char House 
Foreman, showed ’em the way home in 
the 100. Ray keeps in condition by hit- 
ting the Char House steps when in a 
rush and has lost none of the speed he 
showed at Bates where he was their 
crack quarter miler. 
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Myles (Tubber) Tennehan and John 
Kemp won the wheel barrow race. 
Plenty of competition but they should 
know better than to monkey with those 
boys. 


Wallace Gaddas, of the Power De- 
partment, was married. on July 17, 1926, 
to Miss Roena B. Eaton of Hillsboro, 
N. H. His fellow workers presented 
him with a silver service suitably en- 
graved, together with a miniature baby 
carriage, several doll babies, a nursing 
bottle and a new broom. Mr. Gaddas 
now resides in Medford but formerly 


lived in Hillsboro, N. H. 


Sergt. Tom Nicholson has returned 
from a two weeks’ tour of duty spent at 
the Marine Station at Quantico, Va. 


The many friends of Ray Rourke are 
very pleased to know that he has been 
appointed gravel commissioner at On- 
set for the year 1926. 


Messrs. Dolan, Rourke and Turner 
are firm believers in the saying “Let the 
Boston Post follow you on your vaca- 
tion.” 


George ‘‘Merriwell” Ruckenbrod has 
been cavorting around the shortfield for 
the Long Wharf baseball team in their 
last few games. From all accounts he 
covered himself with glory. 


Messrs. Ruckenbrod and Poland are 
followers of the Eastman watchword, 
“Kodak on the way,” both of them get- 
ting several good pictures while on their 
recent week end at East Brookfield. 


Seabury Short came back well 
browned from his recent trip to Cuba. 


“Larry” Morgan has returned from 
his vacation in New York, Atlantic City 
and Philly. He relates very many in- 
teresting happenings. 

It has been reported that “Bill” Noo- 
nan is trying to grow bananas in Mel- 
rose. He is a great advocate of “Melo- 
ripes.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


The Unifruitco Baseball Team, New Orleans Division. 


| HE above picture features the 


crack UNITED Fruir Company Base- 
ball team of New Orleans, comprised of 
strictly bonafide employes of this Divi- 
sion. Nine of these young men are con- 
nected with the steamship end of the 
business and four are handling ‘““THE 
Best.” Following are their names and 
the respective departments to which they 
are assigned: 

D. Bendix, Fruit Dispatcu; G. Bos- 
worth, Purchasing; DiFranco, Passen- 
ger; W. A. Eckert, Fruir Dispatcu; 
P. Fuller, Frurr Dispatcu; E. Gar- 
rity, Accounting (Paymaster) ; M. Mc- 
Loughlin, Freight Terminal; J. P. 
Munn, Accounting (Chief Clerk) ; A. 
Pike, Accounting (Radio); W. Rich- 
ards, Pier Operations; W. Seebt, Ac- 
counting-Purchasing; H. Stewart, 
Fruit DispatcH; E. ‘Trenchard, 


Freight Terminal; $. H. Rezza, Ac- 
counting (Radio). 

This Baseball Club won the Commer- 
cial League Championship as well as the 


1922, 


City Championship in finished 
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second in the Commercial League in 
1923, third in 1924 and second in 1925 
and at the present time they are at the 
top of the list with very good prospects 
for winning the pennant this year. 
There could be no more enthusiastic 
Baseball Club than the team of the 
New Orleans Division and with very 
good reasons, for first of all they have 
the ardent support of our esteemed 
Vice-President, Crawford H. Ellis, sec- 
ondly, they are accorded 100 per cent 
support by the other employes of the 
Division, and lastly, they look forward 
to the day when their Manager will 
proudly step forth to accept the silver 
cups to add to the long list of victories 
already achieved by the “sporting ele- 
ment” of the Unrrep Fruir Company 
of New Orleans. And the Club will of 
course consider it an honor to present 
these cups to Mr. Ellis to add to the 
large collection of which he is the proud 
possessor. 


The games are played at Tokay Tea 
Park every Saturday afternoon and long 


a a 


W. A. Eckert is Manager of 
the Famous Unifruitco Team 


before the Umpire shouts “Play Ball” 
the “Standing Room Only” sign is 
tacked up; the UNIFRUITCO Team 
generally has the majority of rooters in 
the grandstand. 

One of the most noteworthy facts in 
connection with the games is the feeling 


of goodfellowship they have fostered 


Warren Seebt is the Team’s 
popular Captain and Catcher 


among employes and their relatives. It 
brings the employes of the various de- 
partments closer together and forms one 
big family. “The members of our team 
are considered to be among the best 
semi-pros and amateur ball players in 
this section of the country. 
ONE OF THE FANS. 


NEW YORK 
Unifruitco Club of New York 


VERYONE is still talking of 
the wonderful Moonlight Sail that was 
held on the night of June 22 last, when 
members of the Club and their relatives 
and friends, numbering some four hun- 
dred and fifty persons, embarked on the 
steamer Belle Island for a trip up the 


Hudson. 


For the benefit of those members who 
for some reason or other did not attend, 
we want to say that they missed one of 
the best affairs the Club has thus far 
given. 

The Belle Island left Pier 9, North 
River, at 8:30 P.M., and returned to 
that Pier about 1:00 A.M., stopping om 
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the way back at 132nd Street to allow 
those who desired to disembark at that 
point to do so. The night, as everyone 
will recall, was not a particularly good 
one so far as moonlight was concerned, 
for Old Man Moon showed his face 
for only a few moments during the 
whole sail—just long enough to really 
be seen—; however, we later heard sey- 
eral remarks passed by the younger folks 
particularly that so far as they were 
concerned they were glad the moon 
didn’t shine. Of course we don’t know 
what they mean, but we guess it was all 
right. 

The music was furnished by the Blue 
Bird Inn Orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Herman Wacker, who, by the 
way, is a clerk in our Freight Depart- 
ment at Pier 9, and many favorable 
comments were heard passed on the 
peppy way in which this orchestra ren- 
dered their selections. In fact, the 
whole evening, from start to finish, was 
most successful and the Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee has since 
that night received numerous requests 
that similar sails be given in July and 
August. Owing, however, to the fact 
that so many employes are now on va- 
cations, it was deemed best not to de- 
prive these absentees of the pleasure of 
attending. 


The Committee desires to announce 
that arrangements are now being made 
for an Outing on September 11th to 
Roton Point Park, which is located on 
the Connecticut Coast. This aftair will 
be a combination of an outing and a 
moonlight sail, for we expect to engage 
the same steamer, the Belle Island. The 
trip each way will take about two and 
a half hours and as the return trip will 
be made after dark the lovers of moon- 
light sails will be particularly pleased. 
Of course, we are going to have an or- 
chestra on board and there will be 
plenty of dancing. 


One of the principal events planned 
for the Outing is a baseball contest be- 
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tween the married and single men. We 
are sincerely hoping that we may have 
the pleasure of having Mr. Cutter with 
us, and while the married men are hop- 
ing that he will play on their team they 
wonder what position he would like to 
play. They are badly in need of a 
pitcher and then again they are consid- 
ering asking him to umpire the game. 
Every one of his employes thinks a 
whole lot of our President and nobody 
cares to take the responsibility of asking 
him to fill any position that might re- 
sult in losing him any of his friends and 
admirers. Both Mr. O’Dowd and Mr. 
Cooper have had sorry experiences along 
this line and they can sorrowfully testify 
that they are still trying to win back the 
friends they lost on account of their 
positions behind the pitcher. 

There will be many more events at 
the Outing but space does not permit 
our describing them in detail and mem- 
bers are requested to watch their bulle- 
tin boards for announcements. 


If you don’t spank him now, he’ll be 
a harder job for some other woman 
when he’s a husband. —Havana Post. 


The old saying goes, “See a pin and 
pick it up, and all that day you'll have 
good luck.” 

A man spied a pin in front of the 
Boston Post Office one day. In the 
process of picking it up— 

1 His hat fell off and rolled into the 
gutter. 

2 His eyeglasses fell and broke. 

3. His suspenders gave way. 

4 He burst the button hole on the 
back of his shirt collar. 

5 He lost his new front teeth. 

BUT he got the pin. 

(Here is a waste of energy all out of 
proportion to the results obtained.) 


A lreatise 
on the 
Rate Department 


By 
Alfred J. Cooper 
Chief Rate Clerk 


HE Rate Department, as one ot 
the Sub-Departments of the Freight 
Trafic Department, is that cog in 
the machinery which concentrates its ef- 
forts on the maintenance and proper 
application of freight rates. 

In view of the fact that freight rates 
are quoted on small units such as per 
cubic foot or 100 pounds, it is of vital 
importance that rate clerks be extremely 
accurate. An _ error would not only 
mean loss of revenue to the Company in 
the particular instance in which the er- 
ror was made but might also mean the 
loss of a patron through incurring his 
‘JI-will if the rate quoted is erroneously 
excessive. 

Every member of the Rate Depart- 
ment has an important duty to perform. 
Those whose duty it is to quote rates 
over the telephone must be very care- 
ful that they are correctly understood, 
for it is a very easy matter to miscon- 
strue figures or even the names of com- 
modities when telephoning. It is our 
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Alfred J. Cooper 


practice to supplement quotations by 
written confirmations, so that if by any 
chance there was a misunderstanding in 
the conversation, the letter will prompt- 
ly correct it. It is hardly necessary to 
say in speaking of telephone inquiries 
that the clerks are always courteous and 
give the shipper more information than 
he asks for rather than less. 

The compilation of tariffs and supple- 
ments is another important duty and 
printed supplements should be distrib- 
uted as quickly as possible, as quite a 
number of shippers depend a great deal 
upon the tariffs. While, of course, it is 
the practice of our Line as well as all 
other lines to carry a notation on the 
tariff “subject to change without no- 
tice,’ it would leave a bad taste in the 
mouth of the shipper should he find out 
that a rate on which he has been figur- 
ing had been changed by the issuance of 
a supplement which had not been dis- 
tributed. 

One of the most difficult problems we 
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have in the Rate Department is the mat- 
ter of equalization of rates to Havana. 
Competition, of course, is the life of 
trade, and it appears more so in the 
steamship game. ‘The question of in- 
terpretation of the tariff is quite impor- 
tant, especially so when the commodity 
is not specifically laid down in the tariff. 
The rate clerk has to be almost a mind 
reader and find out just what his com- 
petitor is going to use in rating a com- 
modity about which there is a doubt. 
In this class of work there are, of course, 
quite a number of rail tariffs to be used, 
as it is necessary that rates be worked 
up from the inland point of origin to 
the various ports, namely, New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Key West, Mobile 
and New Orleans, and whichever works 
out the lowest it is necessary to shrink 
the ocean rate to meet the competitive 
route. The ocean proportion is then 
quoted the shipper with the understand- 
ing that it is to apply on business orig- 
inating at the point from which the 
through rates were worked up. One 
of the troublesome things we have to 
contend with is to get the shippers to 
show the point of origin on their bills of 
lading. They invariably leave this fea- 
ture off and when their shipments come 
along, the Billing Department, of course, 
is not in a position to determine whether 
or not the business originates in the in- 
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terior, and, therefore applies the regu- 
lar local tariff rate. The shipper im- 
mediately becomes indignant and can- 
not understand how it is he is not al- 
lowed an equalization of the lowest com- 
bination. If we could educate the ship- 
per to make it a point to always show 
the point of origin on his bills of lading, 
there would be less filing of claims by 
the shippers or deduction from their 
freight bills which means a great deal 
of accounting by the other departments 
in adjusting the charges. 

When the point of origin is shown on 
the bill of lading, this acts as a guide to 
the Billing Department in that there 
probably is an equalized rate and the 
Rate Department is immediately called 
upon for the proper rate applicable on 
the commodity in question. 

At New York where our main rate 
work is done we have six employes in 
our Rate Department. Our rate force 
in New Orleans consists of three em- 
ployes. Rates of freight are also quoted 
at Boston, Chicago and Havana and it 
is, of course, necessary to have experi- 
enced rate men at these points. Rates 
are furnished to solicitors who in turn 
pass them on to shippers and in this way 
we endeavor to keep all concerned in- 
formed as to the proper rates applicable 
between various ports on all commodities 
moving. 


Purchasing 


The marriage of Walter L. Arthur, 
of the Purchasing Department, to Ger- 
trude Helene Wiggins, prominent in 
Patchogue, L. I., society, and a grad- 
uate of Elmira College ’25, took place 
on June 15th, immediately following 
which the happy pair left on a motor 
trip through New England and the 
Adirondacks. “They found time to at- 


Department 


tend the Commencement at Dartmouth 
and also to pay a visit to our Boston 
Office. We all unite in extending our 
best wishes. 


We were happy to greet during the 
past month Mr. E. Mattes, formerly Su- 
perintendent Merchandise Department, 
Puerto Castilla, Honduras. 


Financial 
Facilities 
at 


Puerto Colombia 
(Contributed by Mr. Harloe) 


if HE Barranquilla Railway & Pier 


Company owns and operates the pier at 
Puerto Colombia, which extends for con- 
siderable distance from the shore into 
deep water, and also operates a line of 
railroad from the Custom House at Bar- 
ranquilla, 17 miles distant from Puerto 
Colombia, to Puerto Colombia and on to 
the pier above described. The railroad 
also connects with the terminal of the 
Magdalena River Steamship Companies ; 
thus forming the connecting link be- 
tween the port where ocean steamers 
must load and discharge and the termini 


of the river transportation companies. 


There is no railroad connecting these 
ports on the North coast of Colombia 
with the interior points and all of the 
commerce moving within the country to 
or from the North coast ports of Car- 
tagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa 
Marta must move practically its entire 
distance via river steamers. 


The traffic handled by the Barranquil- 
la Railway & Pier Company consists al- 
most entirely of merchandise in transit 
to or from the interior of Colombia and 
averages between 20,000 and 30,000 tons 
per month. About two-thirds of this is 
import traffic and the remainder export 
trafic. The cargo imported is of a gen- 
eral mixed nature, consisting of all 
classes and descriptions of merchandise 
such as dry goods, cement, rails, grocer- 


————— 


@ Extracts from a letter sent Mr. 
F. N. Riley, Gen’l. Mgr. of the 
Barranquilla Railway & Pier Co., 
Ltd., by Mr. A. V. Cooper, who is 
connected with its Traffic Dept. 


ies, automobiles, etc. The cargo ex- 
ported consists almost entirely of coffee, 
although hides, Cohune nuts, and other 
natural products are also shipped. 


There is no warehouse either on the 
open pier or pierhead, or ashore at Puer- 
to Colombia, and under normal condi- 
tions all the cargo discharged from 
steamers is immediately loaded on sail- 
road cars and transported to the Custom 
House at Barranquilla, 17 miles away. 
Anything destined for export is loaded 
from the river steamers into the railroad 
cars without passing through the Custom 
House, and is carried by the Railroad 
to the steamer and loaded into the vessel 
directly from the cars. 


Heavy material, such as boilers, rails, 
structural steel, etc., does not pass 
through the Custom House, but is un- 
loaded from the railway cars into the 
Custom House yards and there the cus- 
toms inspectors appraise the material. 

After the material has been appraised 
by the Customs Authorities in the Cus- 
tom House or in the Custom House 
yards it is delivered to the forwarding 
agents or to consignees who transport 
the cargo to their warehouses if for local 
or Barranquilla delivery, or to the ter- 
mini of the river steamers if destined 
for points in the interior of Colombia. 
The river transportation is carried on 
by stern-wheelers and barges, and the 
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time in transit from Barranquilla to La 
Dorada is one week or longer depending 
on the condition of the river. If cargo 
is destined for Bogota it must be taken 
from river steamer at La Dorada and 
handled around the rapids by a railroad. 
It is then again transferred to a river 
steamer, and subsequently is handled by 
two other different railroads before it is 
delivered in Bogota. The time in tran- 
sit from Bogota to Barranquilla will be 
shorter because of the fact that the re- 
turn voyage will be down stream. 

For rapid passenger and mail trans- 
portation an Air Service has been es- 
tablished between Barranquilla and Gir- 
ardot, and from Girardot to Bogota the 
transit is by train. Girardot is a com- 
paratively short distance from Bogota 
and is on the Magdalena River. 


Durine the past few months owing 
to the exceptionally low condition of the 
Magdalena River and the consequent in- 
terruption of the normal river traffic, 
there has been considerable difficulty in 
moving shipments to and from the in- 
terior of Colombia. The result has been 
congestion at the port and consequent 
handicapping of the operation of the Bar- 
ranquilla Railway and Pier Company. 
This likewise affected the loading and 
discharging of steamers calling at Puerto 
Colombia. From the latest advices, it 
is apparent that this condition is being 
relieved to some extent and that cargo 
is again moving in volume up and down 
the river. This will, of course, relieve 
the congestion at the port and enable 
steamers which call at Puerto Colombia 
to secure prompt dispatch. During the 
period of congestion, it has been neces- 
sary to discharge cargo from the steam- 
ers and place it on the dock rather than 
directly into the railway cars. This has 
necessitated the Barranquilla Railway 
and Pier Company rehandling the cargo, 
and has naturally interfered with the 
normal rate of discharge of cargo from 
the vessel, especially at times when the 
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pier would be congested with cargo 
which could not be handled into the 
Custom House because of congestion 
there. 


Tue barranquilla Railway and Pier 
Company has sufficient rolling stock to 
handle cargo under normal conditions, 
but during the period of congestion the 
cars have been detained at the Custom 
House with the result that equipment 
in some cases has been tied up and has 
not been able to be used for transporta- 
tion at the time when it was most 
needed. 

There are about ten Custom Ware- 
houses, but they are not located con- 
veniently from the railroad operating 
standpoint. Access is somewhat re- 
stricted. The provision for platforming 
between the warehouse siding and the 
warehouse is impossible in some cases, 
and in other cases it would only be pos- 
sible to construct only narrow platforms. 
No platform exists at present to permit 
the free discharge of the loaded cars, and 
it is necessary to handle the cargo from 
the cars with wheelbarrows and trucks 
into whatever part of the warehouse it 
is required, and through whatever door 
the Customs Officials want the cargo to 
be handled. 

The merchandise is unloaded and 
checked at the particular door of the 
warehouse where the unloading is tak- 
ing place, and this practically necessi- 
tates the holding up of other loaded cars 
required to be unloaded at that door. 
This system does not lend itself to the 
rapid handling of import traffic which 
is such a comparatively large factor in 
the volume of traffic handled from week 
to week. 

The congestion because of the condi- 
tion of the river is being relieved, and 
transportation from Puerto Colombia to 
interior points of Colombia will soon be 
returned to normal, much to the gratifi- 
cation of all concerned. 


George F. Purcell 


Better Letters 
Increased 
Revenue 


By 
George F. Purcell 


Mr. Purcell entered the service of the Passenger Traffic Department on July 8, 
1918, as a stenographer and clerk; in 1920 he was promoted to the position of 
Secretary and Confidential Clerk to the Passenger Traffic Manager. Before joining 


the ranks of the United Fruit Company 
General Eastern Agency of the Atchison, 


he was for five years Chief Clerk of the 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System and 


prior to that was Assistant to the Advertising Agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
He is a member of the New York City Association of Passenger and Ticket 
Agents and has a large acquaintance in the railroad and steamship fraternity. 
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is being done by the Captains of industry 
to create new markets and increase rev- 
enues, and to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the day some of the business 
methods of yesterday have of necessity 
been subject to revision,—including our 
correspondence. 

The type of letters which created pas- 
senger business in years gone by will not 
serve the purpose today. The public 
largely is “from Missouri” and you have 
to show it in an attractive manner just 
what you have to offer and wherein your 
service excels, and in doing this our cor- 
respondence plays an important role. 


Like our advertising, our letters must 
strike an appealing note, or the effect of 
the former is greatly reduced or lost en- 
tirely. Every inquiry produced by our 
advertising campaigns costs real money, 
and whether or not the investment proves 
a profitable one depends to a great ex- 
tent on intelligent handling of each in- 
quiry. During the Summer months we 
have what might be termed an educa- 
tional proposition on our hands—to con- 
vince the public that the West Indies and 
the lands bordering the Caribbean are no 
warmer, and in most cases decidedly 
cooler, than many sections of the United 
States, and while our advertising em- 
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phasizes this the point is elaborated on 
and driven home in the answer to every 
inquiry we receive concerning Summer 
tours or cruises. During the Winter 
Season we have to meet competition of 
the keenest character, and letters again 
play a very important part. 

Scientific letter writing—the kind that 
creates business—is being given more 
serious consideration today than ever be- 
fore, and practically every large organi- 
zation has recognized its importance and 
bearing not only in developing new busi- 
ness, but in maintaining and cementing 
friendly relations with regular cus- 
tomers. Writing intelligent letters in- 
volves two processes, right thinking and 
right technique. “The writer must think 
clearly, know the solution of his prob- 
lem whatever it may be, and impress his 
ideas precisely and briefly. In a Com- 
pany such as ours, soliciting business 
direct from the public, as well as through 
agents, good letter writing pays large 
dividends in business secured. We have 
a wonderful heritage of fair business 
dealing to maintain, and this may be in- 
creased to a great extent by careful han- 
dling of our correspondence, whether it 
be an inquiry, suggestion or complaint. 
The public generally, and the seasoned 
traveler in particular, has been educated 
to expect not only good service aboard 
ship from a steamship company but 
prompt intelligent attention to his in- 
quiries and wishes before he undertakes 
a voyage. 


Neatness in letter writing is all im- 
portant. At the first meeting a man is 
judged by his personal appearance, his 
clothes, and so on, and by his speech. 
Erroneously sometimes it may be true, 
but it takes much to change a first im- 
pression, especially if that first impres- 
sion be a poor one. So it is largely in let- 
ter writing; the appearance of the com- 
position must be good, aside from other 
equally important factors, such as proper 
spacing, paragraphing, correct spelling, 
punctuation, etc., all of which are neces- 
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sary to present a really good letter. 
Every employe, and particularly our 
stenographers, should take a personal 
pride in the appearance and grammatical 
structure of their letters, and no com- 
munication should be considered ready 
for signature unless it is perfect in every 
detail. No firm would think of sending 
a shoddy representative out on the road 
to solicit business for them, as he would 
probably do more harm than good, and 
the same reasoning applies to letter writ- 
ing; take a little more care with it, re- 
write it if necessary, but do not start a 
letter out unless it is qualified to repre- 
sent the Company in as fitting a manner 
as one of our representatives in person. 
It pays too to be courteous in letters and 
remarkable results may be obtained by 
adding a courteous touch to what other- 
wise might be termed a perfunctory com- 
munication. 

We are all part of an institution with 
a wonderful record of accomplishment 
and the spirit of progress which is evi- 
dent on all sides should act as a stimu- 
lant to urge us individually to carry on 
with increased efficiency at our appoint- 
ed tasks. Remember “What’s worth do- 
ing is worth doing well,” and this ap- 
plies with double force to letter writing. 


(Gia to the fact that the 


Caribbean Sea is becoming increasingly 
popular as a Winter Resort, each year 
witnesses keener competition in the 
cruise conditions prevailing through the 
months of December, January, February 
and March. 

In 1924, outside of the Great White 
Fleet Cruises, five cruise ships made 
trips into the Caribbean. In 1925 there 
were eleven ships, in 1926 there were 
eighteen ships and, with the incomplete 
list thus far compiled, there will be 
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twenty-six cruise ships bound for the 
Caribbean in the winter season of 1927. 

Of course this means that the Carib- 
bean with its history and romance, its 
delightful tropical climate and its near- 
ness to the United States has “caught 
on” as a winter cruise proposition, and 
that each year more and more often the 
traveling public find their way to the 
enchanted lands and sapphire seas of 
the old “Spanish Main.” 

But it also means that the Passenger 
Department of the Great White Fleet 
must be alive to its opportunities. 
Meaning that everyone connected with 
the department will have to work 
harder to better the showing made by 
the department in 1925. 

It is a fact that ships of the Great 
White Fleet are the finest ships in the 
world for tropical travel. Their wide 
decks, suitable for dancing and games, 
the fact that every room is an outside 
room, the excellent quality of food and 
service, the personal attention given pas- 
sengers and the facilities for entertain- 
ing tourists ashore are all contributing 
factors toward the lasting popularity of 
the Fleet. 

Another good and sufficient reason is 
that a ship which makes a trip to the 
tropics ten or more times a year must 
of necessity be better equipped and bet- 
ter handled than a ship which is equipped 
for a casual cruise to the tropics. It 
‘5 a case of knowing how through experti- 
ence. 

Nevertheless the Passenger Depart- 
ment realizes that a great deal of con- 
centrated effort is going to be necessary 
in order that the results obtained in 
1925 may be bettered in 1926. Much 
can be accomplished by the personal in- 
terest of everyone connected with the 
Unitep Fruir Company. Tell your 
friends and your friends’ friends about 
the Great White Fleet and about its 
interesting ports of call in the Carib- 
bean. Sell them the idea of taking a 
cruise. Impress upon their minds that 
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once a ticket is sold it includes all shore 
trips, hotel accommodations, etc., and 
that outside of expenses for souvenirs 
every expense is met in the price paid 
for the ticket. Tell them that the 
Great White Fleet carries only first 
class passengers and that it has long 
been the boast of the department that it 
is the only line where “Every Passenger 
is a Guest.” 

If everyone will help we will make 
this a banner year. 
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A meeting of the staff of the Passen- 
ger Department was held at New York 
June 29th. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the New Orleans, Chicago and 
Boston offices, as well as from Limon, 
Costa Rica, and Kingston, Jamaica. 
Plans for immediate future business, as 
well as for winter, summer and fall, 
1927, were announced and the passen- 
ger situation, both present and prospec- 
tive, thoroughly discussed. 


New Orleans Passenger 
Department 


Miss Hilda M. Filleul, Leading Lady 
of this department left on her vacation, 
June 12th. She has not disclosed where 
she is going or how she will utilize 
her time, but we hope she will come 
back to us. 


Mr. V. F. Culotta, Ticket Clerk and 
Shiek of the department, also left 
on his vacation on June 12th. Under- 
stand he is going to tour Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Here’s hoping his ‘‘flivver”’ 
doesn’t stall and the tires hold out. 


Mr. A. J. DiFranco, Chief Cartoon- 
ist, is spending his vacation on the Gulf 
Coast playing semi-pro baseball. 


| HE late Mr. W. J. Diogenes be- 


came a historic character from his habit 
of wandering around the streets of Ath- 
ens with a lighted lantern. When curi- 
ous passers-by asked the reason Mr. Dio- 
genes would strike an attitude and as- 
sert,—‘‘I am looking for an honest 
man!” This was considered to be quite 
top hole repartee by the Athenians and 
for a matter of nearly 2,000 years Mr. 
Diogenes has been living on the reputa- 
tion thus easily acquired. 

Now, it is a fact that Mr. Harry S. 
Valentine, Port Steward of the Great 
White Fleet at New York City, has 
acquired a reputation through the thor- 
ough manner in which he goes poking 
about in the interior of ships with a 
flashlight. When asked the reason Mr. 
Valentine observed, “Do you no ken 
I’m speerin’ for d-u-r-r-t-?” And that 
appears to be a good and perfectly sufh- 
cient reason, for when you equip a 
Scotchman with a flashlight and turn 
him loose, something is bound to happen. 

There is nothing frivolous or super- 
ficial about a Scotchman and a search- 
light. Life is real, life is earnest, and 
as long as the searchlight battery holds 
out just so long will discoveries be made. 
A page from Mr. Valentine’s memo 
book might read as follows :— 


Coffee pot improperly cleaned. 

Crumbs carelessly left on the bread- 
board. 

Loose hinge on refrigerator door. 

Dish cloth with ravelins on it. 

Galley floor improperly mopped. 


And there you are! The thousand 
and one things which may go wrong 
through carelessness or incompetency are 
daily spotted and corrected by Mr. Val- 
entine, who prides himself on keeping 


Stewards Department 


Harry S. Valentine 


the New York ships up to the standard 
demanded by his Chief, Mr. M. J. Moy- 
nihan. And if you don’t think Mr. 
Moynihan’s standards of cleanliness are 
sufficiently high, by all means go aboard 
a Great White Fleet ship and see for 
yourself. 

Mr. Valentine hires all the stewards’ 
help for the New York Division ships. 
He attends to all the details of the 
Stewards Department on board ship; 
plans the vacation of his staff afloat and 
ashore; checks and passes on all food 
supplies delivered alongside; meets all 
ships arriving at the port of New York; 
inspects passenger and crew quarters, 
kitchens and ice-boxes. For the Stew- 
ards Department he dispatches all ships 
from New York, has charge of all ship 
cleaners and is responsible for the actual 
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condition of passenger and crew quar- 
ters on sailing day. Outside of this Mr. 
Valentine hasn’t a thing to do, but he 
will never be compelled to take ukulele 
lessons to help pass the time. 

Mr. Valentine was born in Aberdeen. 
He had been connected with the White 
Star Line, Lamport and Holt, Direct 
Line and Anchor Line and joined up 
with the Unirep Frurr CoMPANY in 
charge of the Store gang. Since that 
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time his promotions have been steady. 
There is perfect accord between Mr. 
Valentine and his Chief, for Mr. Moy- 
njhan knows when he sees Mr. Valen- 
tine depart for a ship with a bulge in his 
hip pocket showing that the well-known 
flashlight is concealed there, that upon 
his return there will be submitted him a 
complete detailed report and Mr. Moy- 
njhan can act on the report confident 
that it is correct. 


Sailing Day 


See Day is always a red let- 
ter day of a trip on ships of the Great 
White Fleet especially when sailing 
from New York where the smoothly 
working machine of Unirep Fruit 
Company organization and efficiency is 
so plainly evidenced. Taxi cabs of 
many colors deposit their burdens of pas- 
sengers and luggage into the care of the 
ever-jovial Mr. Cleary and his efficient 


Baggage Department. Baggage is 
checked and tickets ‘inspected by the 
Passenger Department representative 


and the passenger is then conducted to 
the steamer and placed in the care of 
the Stewards Department, whose mem- 
bers solicitously care for his many needs. 

On the dock the freight handlers are 
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as busy as ants around an ant hill, plac- 
ing on board a miscellaneous collection 
of freight ranging from a 10-ton Mack 
truck to a package of pins. To the eye 
of the layman all this activity and haste 
appear as so much confusion but to the 
practiced observer the well-ordered sys- 
tem of the Freight Department is very 
evident. 

On board ship the same earnest, busi- 
ness-like atmosphere prevails on Sailing 
Day. This is particularly noticeable in 
the Purser’s Office where Company offi- 
cials are gathered, some to care for the 
passengers’ welfare, others to direct the 
handling of cargo and mail. The 
crew must be checked and late comers 
engaged. The Purser and his Assistant 
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must secure their funds and must have 
the various documents required for the 
dispatch of the ship checked and signed, 
but space forbids the mentioning of the 
many and varied details that must be 
cared for by this Department on Sailing 
Day. 

No one who has not actually partici- 
pated in the activities about a ship on 
Sailing Day can possibly imagine the 
excitement. Some passengers are all 
eagerness to be off; others are reluctant 
to leave behind the relatives and friends 
who have come to see them off. But 
steadily the machine of organization and 
cooperation moves along and the hour of 
sailing approaches. The call “All Vis- 
itors Ashore!” is heard. There is a mad 
scamper for the gangway and at last the 
excitement of leaving is almost over. 
The gangway is landed; the lines are let 
go and the ship gracefully slips away 
from her snug berth alongside the Pier 
to face the open sea and the adventures 
the trip has to offer. 


To the hardened mariner this all 
means just the beginning of another 
round of routine work but to the passen- 
ger it is the start of a long trip to be 
filled with pleasurable experiences, new 
sights, new lands, new faces, cessation 
from petty worries and the rest and 
comfort from start to finish that are al- 
ways to be found on the steamers of the 


Great White Fleet. 


Hospital Definitions 
By T. Davis, Purser S.S. San Jose 


A HOSPITAL is a collection, of cor- 
ridors and wards covered by a roof and 
supported by foundations and contribu- 
tions. 

A WARD is a room attached to the 
side of a corridor. It contains nurses, beds, 
patients and fresh air in large quantities. 

A BED has a position but no latitude or 
longitude. Its real duty is to glorify the 
Ward and to exalt the patient. To dis- 
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arrange a Bed is a criminal offence. It 
is a far better thing to have a tidy Bed 
than a comfortable patient. 

A PATIENT is the victim of circum- 
stances and of a conspiracy among. haspi- 
tal authorities. When meal time arrives 
he understands why he is called a Patient. 

A MEAL is incomplete without rice 
pudding. This is supplied as a pleasant 
Surprise or to annoy the patient who may 
faint at the mere mention of it, 

A NURSE is essential for the proper 
running of a hospital. One of her chief 
duties seems to be to awaken the patient 
when asleep. 


A CLINICAL THERMOMETER is 
a cold-blooded instrument which requires 
warming twice daily. This it is the duty 
of the patient to do. 

A DOCTOR is a member of the medi- 
cal profession frequently connected to the 
patient by the stethoscope. One of his de- 
lights is to push a shoe-horn down the pa- 
tient’s throat with the request to say 
“AH 1s & 

A CHART is a card attached to a board 
at the head of the patient’s bed. It may 
be mistaken for a subway map but is 
really the tracing of a clinical thermome- 
ter. 


J. S. Gullion has relieved E. Hall, 
Purser of the good ship Pastores. It is 
expected that Mr. Gullion will be a 
fluent speaker of Cantonese before his 
return to New York. 


A. C. Krieg visited the White House 
during his holiday. He is now awaiting 
assignment to the Esparta. 


L. A. Cross, Purser of the Metapan, 
has returned now from his vacation ; 
having fallen away to a ton he is going 
back to sea for a little norishment. 


J. Kissack, Assistant Port Purser, who 
has recently become a householder, is to 
be seen during his lunch hour meander- 
ing around the hardware stores wearing 
a worried look. 
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